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FOREWORD 


Foreword 

Security /rom violence is /undamental to people's livelihoods and to sustainable economic, social 
and political development. Where violence breaks out, ujithin or between countries, development is 
arrested. Security matters to the poor and other vulnerable groups, especially women and children, 
and has emerged as a vital concern for development, reducing poverty and achieving the Millennium 
Development Goals. Faced with widespread violent con/lict, threats to human security and the acute 
reconstruction needs of many countries, OECD governments now realise that “the cost 0 / neglect” - 
letting countries drift into deep difficulties or become failed states - is far too high for people, nations 
and international security. 

Ministers and Agency Heads at the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) High Level 
Meeting on 15-16 April 2004 endorsed the policy statement and paper on Security System Reform 
(SSR), as a DAC Reference Document, and as part of their efforts to continue to improve policies and 
practices to prevent violent con/lict and build peace. This work is a key component of the “human 
security” agenda, developed by the United Nations, which /ocuses on building open and responsive 
states that ensure the livelihoods and safety of their people. It complements the DAC Guidelines 
Helping Prevent Violent Conflict, a reference point for development co-operation in this/ield. 

The DAC Reference Document - policy statement and paper - makes up Part I of this publication. It 
provides fundamental principles for SSR and recommends approaches and good practice examples in key 
aspects of this emerging policy area. SSR seeks to increase partner countries’ ability to meet the range of 
security needs within their societies in a manner consistent with democratic norms and sound 
governance principles, including transparency and the rule of law. Democratically run, accountable and 
efficient security systems can help reduce the risk 0 / violent con/lict. The security system is broad, going 
well beyond armed forces and the police. It includes the civil authorities responsible for oversight and 
control (e.g. parliament, the executive, and the defense ministry), the police and gendarmerie, customs 
officials, judicial and penal institutions, the armed forces, intelligence services. It also encompasses civil 
society, including human rights organisations and the press. 

To work e/fectively on SSR, whole-of-government frameworks and mechanisms are needed - 
both in donor and developing countries - in order to harness the range 0 / policy and /unding 
instruments available into a common effort. This range includes development co-operation, 
diplomacy, trade, finance and investment, and defence. Donors also need to develop comprehensive 
development programming strategies to help with coherence and avoid piecemeal efforts, where 
possible. And partner country ownership and buy-in is critical. Donors must align work in these 
contexts behind the developing country's approaches. All external actors need to have a keen 
understanding of the context and history of partner countries and carefully consider regional 
dynamics. This requires long-term analysis and engagement. 

Part II and the Annexes to this document were contributed by external consultants and are 
based on regional surveys commissioned to assess SSR-related activities in 110 partner countries 
across four regions: Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean, and the Baltics, southeast 
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Europe and the Commoniuealth o/Independent States. Part II examines the origins of the SSR agenda 
and the DAC’s role in supporting the development 0/ donor policy in this/ield. The Annexes contain 
reports on each of the four regions surveyed, analysing the activities and the changes that are 
currently taking place in the way that developing countries think about security. Together, Part II and 
the Annexes show that the concept of '"security” is being revised in developing and transition 
countries. They also show, however, that signijicant challenges still remain. Through such analysis 
this work seeks to improve donor understanding of how non-OECD countries view the SSR policy 
agenda. By suggesting ways to engage with partner countries, it aims to strengthen the impact and 
relevance of assistance programmes throughout the security domain. 

f(LU r \. — 

Richard Manning, 

DAC Chairman 
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Acknowledgements. This publication is the work of the DAC Network on Con/lict, Peace 
and Development Co-operation, and its Task Team on Security System Reform. It benefited 
from an analytic paper and a two-year survey project on security system reform led by 
Dylan Hendrickson, King’s College London and the Secretariat with key work by Nicole Ball, 
Center for International Policy. The Secretariat drafting team was led by Lisa Williams with 
Francesca Cook and Edward Bell, and with administrative assistance/rom Marcia Bystrom 
and Maria Consolati. It was prepared under the guidance of Paul Isenman. 

In developing this paper, the CPDC has drawn in part on two major surveys on SSR. One 
survey of SSR covered activities in 110 countries in /our geographical areas: Africa; Asia- 
Paci/ic; Latin America and the Caribbean; and South Eastern Europe, the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) and the Baltic. Dr. Eboe Hutch/ul, Kayode Fayemi, Major General 
Dipanhar Banerjee, Francisco Rojas Aravena and Tanja Petovar developed the regional 
surveys under the guidance of Dylan Hendrickson and the Secretariat. The other survey 
looked at donor assistance initiatives. 

It deepens previous work. The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) has been working 
on Security System Reform (SSR) since the mid-1990s through its Network on Con/lict, Peace 
and Development Co-operation (CPDC). The/irst DAC Guidelines: Conflict, Peace and 
Development Co-operation, 1998, raised the importance of the link between security and 
development. This was further developed in the DAC Guidelines: Helping Prevent 
Violent Conflict, 2001 and in “Security Issues and Development Co-operation: A 
Conceptual Framework for Enhancing Policy Coherence”, The DAC Journal, Vol. 2, No. 3. 
The policy paper also draws more broadly on recent experience and literature on SSR. 


In order to achieve its aims the OECD has set up a number o/ specialised committees. One 
o/ these is the Development Assistance Committee, whose members have agreed to 
secure an expansion of aggregate volume of resources made available to developing 
countries and to improve their e^ffectiueness. To this end, members periodically review 
together both the amount and the nature of their contributions to aid programmes, bilateral 
and multilateral, and consult each other on all other relevant aspects of their development 
assistance policies. 

The members of the Development Assistance Committee are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the Commission of the European Communities. 
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POLICY STATEMENT 


Policy Statement 

Security System Reform and Governance: Policy and Good Practice 


Security is fundamental to people’s livelihoods, reducing poverty and achieving the Millennium 
Development Goals. It relates to personal and state safety, access to social services and political 
processes. It is a core government responsibility, necessary for economic and social development 
and vital for the protection of human rights. 

Security matters to the poor and other vulnerable groups, especially women and children, because 
bad policing, weak justice and penal systems and corrupt militaries mean that they suffer 
disproportionately from crime, insecurity and fear. They are consequently less likely to be able to access 
government services, invest in improving their own futures and escape from poverty. 

Security is important for improved governance. Inappropriate security structures and 
mechanisms can contribute to weak governance and to instability and violent conflict, which impact 
negatively on poverty reduction. As the UN Secretary General notes in his September 2003 report on 
the Millennium Declaration, “We must make even greater efforts to prevent the outbreak of violence 
well before tensions and conflicts have eroded polities and economies to the point of collapse”. 

OECD governments and their development actors aim to help partner countries establish 
appropriate structures and mechanisms to manage change and resolve disputes through democratic 
and peaceful means. Support for security system reform (SSR) forms part of this assistance. It seeks 
to increase the ability of partner countries to meet the range of security needs within their societies 
in a manner consistent with democratic norms and sound principles of governance and the rule of 
law. Given restrictions on Official Development Assistance (ODA), interested OECD governments may 
need to draw on non-ODA sources to assist activities in this area. 

SSR is a key component of the broader “human security” agenda, developed with leadership from 
the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and described in Human Security Now, the report of 
the UN Commission on Human Security. The human security agenda includes, for example, issues of 
livelihoods and social organisation of the poor that go beyond those covered here. SSR itself also extends 
well beyond the narrower focus of more traditional security assistance on defence, intelligence and 
policing. The security system includes the armed forces, the police and gendarmerie, intelligence 
services and similar bodies, judicial and penal institutions, as well as the elected and duly appointed civil 
authorities responsible for control and oversight (e.g. Parliament, the Executive, and the Defence 
Ministry). 

With this policy statement and paper, DAC donors intend to help their own governments/ 
organisations, developing countries and international organisations to reinforce work on SSR. This 
requires strategic planning for improved policies, practices and partnerships amongst all actors. The 
DAC also reaffirms its commitment to work on the security and development nexus agreed in the DAC 
Guidelines and policy statement: Helping Prevent Violent Conflict 
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To support SSR work with partner countries and other actors, DAC donors confirm a 
commitment to the following basic working principles. SSR should be: 

• People-centred, locally owned and based on democratic norms and human rights principles and 
the rule of law, seeking to provide freedom from fear. 

• Seen as a framework to structure thinking about how to address diverse security challenges 
facing states and their populations through more integrated development and security policies 
and through greater civilian involvement and oversight. 

• Founded on activities with multi-sectoral strategies, based upon a broad assessment of the 
range of security needs of the people and the state. 

• Developed adhering to basic principles underlying public sector reform such as transparency 
and accountability. 

• Implemented through clear processes and policies that aim to enhance the institutional and 
human capacity needed for security policy to function effectively. 

Against this background, the DAC agrees to the following ten recommendations for action in 
order to: 

Promote peace and security as fundamental pillars of development and poverty reduction 

Clearly demonstrating how peace, security and development are mutually reinforcing is vital to 
building the commitment and resources needed to establish sustainable security systems that 
contribute positively to development goals. Developing a shared international understanding of SSR 
concepts, issues and approaches will lay the ground for effective policy frameworks and assistance 
programmes, integrated, and less contradictory international approaches to SSR. Therefore, DAC 
donors plan to: 

1. Work together in partner countries to ensure that the rationale, principles and objectives of SSR 
work are clearly communicated. Both external and local stakeholders need to establish a shared 
vision, and consider how any particular SSR-related activity fits into the broad spectrum of SSR and 
development needs in the country. This can be assisted through an assessment - such as a national 
security system review - of the country’s security needs and context for reform; carried out by, or in 
collaboration with, relevant local actors. 

Take whole-of-government approaches to SSR and consider making necessary institutional 
changes 

In establishing development and security policy as integrated areas of public action through 
overarching approaches to SSR and democratic governance, DAC donors, working within their 
governments and organisations and with the international community, should: 

2. Improve policy coherence by taking a whole-of-govemment approach to SSR: foster inter- 
ministerial dialogue, implement institutional change, and mainstream security as a public policy 
and governance issue in donor and partner country governments. The absence of a whole-of- 
government approach may mean that actions by government departments compound rather than 
mitigate security problems. Mainstreaming the SSR concept across the whole-of-government is also 
important in view of the increased emphasis on counter-terrorism in some OECD security 
assistance programmes. (The DAC has issued a policy statement and reference paper, A Deuelopment 
Co-operation lens on Terrorism Preuention; Key Entry Points for Action (2003), on issues relating to 
terrorism and development.) The DAC has also recently clarified definitions of what counts as ODA 
in a manner that takes account of the need to safeguard the integrity and credibility of DAC 
statistics. Whole-of-government approaches would facilitate the provision of needed assistance 
that would combine financing from ODA and other relevant budget sources. 
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3. Develop greater co-ordination, harmonisation and an effective division of labour among 
development and other actors working in a partner country. Effective donor support to existing 
mechanisms at the country level is essential. It is particularly important given the var3dng legal 
limitations and operational capacities of development agencies to work across the range of 
security system reforms. In dividing responsibilities, each actor should be able to pursue its 
comparative advantage without undermining the common effort. 

4. Recognise the role that OECD governments should play in addressing security-related issues 
such as: international corruption; money laundering; organised crime; perpetuation of militia- 
linked private security forces, including through support from multinational enterprises; human 
trafficking; the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction; terrorism prevention; and illicit trade 
in small arms, light weapons. 

Facilitate partner country-owned and led reform efforts 

Experience shows that reform processes will not succeed in the absence of commitment and 
ownership on the part of those undertaking reforms. Assistance should be designed to support 
partner governments and stakeholders as they move down a path of reform, rather than 
determining that path and leading them down it. 

A major problem in the area of security system reform in some regions, particularly in Africa, 
has been a lack of local input to and ownership of the emerging reform agenda. This issue is most 
significant in “difficult partnership” countries. 

DAC donors are committed to facilitating partner country-owned and led reform through efforts 
to: 

5. Recognise that needs, priorities and circumstances governing SSR differ substantially by 
country. Magnitudes, objectives, perceptions and approaches vary greatly. A country specific 
approach is important. Flexibility in donor policy frameworks and programming is therefore 
essential. This should be underpinned by the understanding and analysis of differing capacities, 
willingness and ownership to embrace SSR. 

6. Provide assistance in ways that enhance domestic ownership of reform processes and 
strengthen institutional frameworks and human capacity for managing the security system in a 
manner consistent with sound democratic governance practices and transparent financial 
governance. Help to create local demand and vision for change by supporting activities that help: 

Increase dialogue among the security forces, actors in the wider security system, civil society 
organisations such as women’s groups and ethnic minority groups and the general public and 
bring an appropriate mix of expertise. 

❖ Demonstrate how to integrate the security system into government planning; public sector 
management, expenditure and budgeting processes; and anti-corruption efforts. 

❖ Support regional dialogue and confidence-building mechanisms. 

7. In this context, make it a priority to encourage governments to develop workable multi-sectoral 
strategies, and to help stakeholders determine what will work best for them. Challenges include 
how to maximise the use of scarce resources and find ways to build incentives into their systems 
to promote change. This often requires innovative approaches to broaden the discussion, since 
needs and priorities governing SSR, such as incentives for reform, differ. 
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8. Support civil society efforts to create a pro-reform environment for democratic governance of the 
security system. In particular in countries with a lack of government commitment and weak 
capacity, it is important to prepare the political and policy terrain. This requires supporting dialogue 
through civil society and regional networks and providing information and examples about how 
other countries address SSR challenges. 

9. Identify entry points and develop methods of working through local actors, and seek to build on 
existing initiatives to avoid imposing organisational structures and modes of operation on partner 
country governments. 

10. Adopt a regional perspective even when assistance is provided in support of a national reform 
programme, and support and work through regional or sub-regional organisations involved in 
security-related activities, where feasible. Regional and cross-border dynamics can have major 
positive or negative impacts on national development and security system reform processes. 
Internationally supported regional confidence-building measures can help to reduce suspicions 
and tensions that may lead to militarisation and increased risk of violent confrontation between 
neighbours. 


Next steps 

DAC donors thus agree to use this policy statement and paper to the fullest and call on the DAC 
Network on Conflict, Peace and Development Co-operation to assist or sponsor regional workshops 
with partner countries to deepen understanding of these concepts and consider concrete ways to 
stimulate policy making and institutional change. Other areas the CPDC should consider are good 
practice on: administrative and funding mechanisms to promote policy coherence in SSR; and 
encouraging positive incentives for SSR in-country. 
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I.l. INTRODUCTION 


1 he overall objective of security system reform is to create a secure environment that is 
conducive to development, poverty reduction and democracy. This secure environment 
rests upon two essential pillars: ij the ability of the state, through its development policy 
and programmes, to generate conditions that mitigate the vulnerabilities to which its 
people are exposed; and ii) the ability of the state to use the range of policy instruments at 
its disposal to prevent or address security threats that affect society’s well-being. 

The traditional concept of security - which revolves around the protection of states 
from military threats - is being redefined in three important respects that provide the basis 
for the security system reform policy agenda: 

• The focus of security policy itself is broadening from an almost exclusive focus on state 
stability and regime security to include the well-being of their populations and human 
rights. 

• Security and development are increasingly seen as being inextricably linked which 
opens the way to mainstreaming security as a public policy and a governance issue. This 
invites greater public scrutiny of security policy. 

• State institutions involved in providing security are being re-evaluated. The military is 
now seen as only one instrument of security policy with traditional legal, social and 
economic instruments receiving greater attention. 

The SSR policy agenda covers three inter-related challenges facing all states: 
i) developing a clear institutional framework for the provision of security that integrates 
security and development policy and includes all relevant actors; ii) strengthening the 
governance of the security institutions; and iii) building capable and professional security 
forces that are accountable to civil authorities. 

Background 

Over the last decade, donors have increasingly recognised the ways in which the 
security environment can contribute to or undermine development. Until recently, because 
security was equated with military security and the protection of the state, development 
actors saw the provision of assistance in this area as the primary responsibility of their 
defence, intelligence and police counterparts. In the late 1990s, this view began to change 
as the close links between security and development became more recognised.^ 

DAC work on security systems started with a 1997 review of DAC members’ 
approaches to dealing with military issues which linked a number of diverse issues 
relevant to security. The DAC then developed a conceptual framework for security 
assistance. “Security Issues and Development Co-operation: A Conceptual Framework for 
Enhancing Policy Coherence.” This subsequently led to the incorporation of key security 
concepts into The DAC Guidelines: Helping Prevent Violent Con/Iict (2001). Security issues are 
also covered in The DAC Guidelines: Poverty Reduction (2001). 
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Challenges and approaches 

While significant change is occurring in the way that donors think about security and 
development, the donor survey conducted in 2002-03 demonstrates that less progress has 
been made in translating the new security concepts into policies and programmes. This 
paper seeks to meet this need by further helping donors to: i) improve their understanding 
of the security challenges facing developing and transition countries today; ii) link security 
and development; iii) mainstream SSR in development work; and iu) establish improved 
policy frameworks and more effective programming. 

Definitions developed in the DAC and quoted in the next section emphasise 
governance of the security system that allows development actors to work on areas most 
closely related to development. This lays the groundwork for collaboration with their 
defence and security counterparts. Work on SSR involves three key challenges for donors: 

• Developing a clear and shared international understanding of the relationship 
between development and security and the SSR agenda, the approaches required and 
the benefits of an approach that involves all actors. Understanding of the basic SSR 
concept and terminology varies significantly among donors, as do approaches, according 
to differing institutional mandates, priorities and constraints. Therefore a common 
understanding of the concept is needed even if terminology may differ. 

• Promoting government or organisation-wide SSR frameworks to ensure that all work 
in this area is linked to an overarching strategy that involves inter-ministerial 
dialogue and collaboration. Approaches to SSR that are limited only to development 
issues cannot easily be integrated with policies in defence and other relevant areas of 
security. Work on SSR needs to be informed by an understanding and consideration of all 
related areas. Working on development and security policy in an integrated way can help 
prevent insecurity and violent conflict. 

• Ensuring that SSR work is effectively integrated into wider development programming 
and supports partner country-led reforms. Mainstreaming SSR across development 
agencies has been slow due to a weak understanding of this policy agenda and its 
importance for development, but this is changing. Mainstreaming can help encourage 
partner countries to develop the institutional frameworks required for security policies 
that are people-centred, focused on vulnerable groups such as women and children, and 
ethnic minority groups and based on democratic governance (see Box 1.1). 

The concept of SSR is also “new” in many developing and transition countries, limiting 
“buy-in” from local partners. Some have been discouraged by the perception that the 
concept does not adequately respond to their diverse circumstances and by stringent 
conditions sometimes attached to previous donor assistance in the security domain. 
Others are already undertaking SSR-related reforms but under different names. This 
underscores the need for donors to be aware of these programmes and to provide 
assistance in ways that build upon and reinforce these activities. 

More information, evaluation and analysis is needed about what is happening in SSR, 
among both donors and partner countries, particularly about what works and doesn’t in 
differing circumstances. In continuing work in this area, the DAC can further contribute to a 
better and shared international understanding of how security issues should be addressed. 
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Box 1.1. Women, peace and security 

Promoting the redistribution of power and the construction of sustainable and democratic 
political procedures, as in SSR, provides opportunities for advancing gender equality. 
Focusing on women solely as victims of violent conflict and insecurity can obscure their 
roles as potential peacemakers in reconstruction and rebuilding processes. Around the 
globe, women and their organisations have initiated dialogue and reconciliation in 
communities and villages. Their viewpoints about peace and security are essential to peace 
processes and policy making at all levels. Donors have been redefining their conflict 
prevention policies to include relevant gender perspectives and identify requirements for 
specific attention to women or men. In 2001, donors committed to the following efforts to: 

• Support women’s organisations during conflicts to enable them to become involved in 
mediation, negotiations and attempts to institutionalise the peace process.^ 

• Develop policies and programmes that extend support to women’s organisations that focus 
on the conflict situations; and encourage women’s coalitions and alliances for peace- 
building across regions and sub-regions, e.g. in human rights, relief, rehabilitation and 
peace building. For example, Women for Peace in the Solomon Islands works to 
“effectively support and encourage women’s initiatives at all levels”.^ 

• Encourage capacity building for women in public life. Peace building and peacemaking 
processes should incorporate women as decision-makers at each level and consider 
their concerns at every stage. 

• Support the representation of women in peace processes. Militarisation during the pre- 
conflict period often marginalises women from decision-making processes. 

• Consider designing special programmes to deal with psychological and emotional 
trauma of all aspects of violence against women and men and raise awareness about 
the rise in the level of violence in heavily militarised societies, including domestic 
violence and its impact on the abilities and willingness to resolve disputes peacefully. 
Work is needed to strengthen gender-specific information, including databases and 
statistical material, on these problems. 

• Improve women’s access to resources during reconstruction, rehabilitation and 
reconciliation. Many arrangements for public administration and legislation are 
renegotiated after war and provide opportunities for securing or increasing women’s 
legal rights, their control over key resources such as land, and access to education and 
mechanisms for justice. 

• Develop special ways of dealing with women {and men) youth and children who have 
been victims of gender-based violence and abuse as a consequence of conflict. 

1. OECD/DAC Gender Equality Tipsheets, “Conflict, Peace Building, Disarmament, Security”. See www.oecd.org/ 
dac/gender. 

2. “Resolving Conflict in Solomon Islands: The Women for Peace Approach”, Alice Pollard. Development 
Bulletin, November 2000, http://devnetanu.edu.au/dh53.html. 

Source; Helping Prevent Violent Convict, 2001, p. 54; “Women, Violent Conflict and Peace-building: Global 
Perspectives”, International Alert, London 1999. The UN Security Council Resolution 1325 agrees that more 
women are needed as special representatives, envoys, observers, civilian police and humanitarian personnel 
in the field and as part of peace operations. 


Note 

1. This was underlined in Voices of the Poor, World Bank, Oxford University Press, 2000. 
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^Developing the kind of shared international understanding of SSR issues, concepts and 
approaches discussed above is essential to laying the ground for more coherent and 
integrated donor government approaches to support partner countries. 

Definitions and actors 

The DAC Guidelines; Helping Preuent Violent Con/Iict provide a comprehensive definition 
for security system reform (see Figure 2.1 which attempts to illustrate how SSR related 
areas intersect). 

"Security is increasingly viewed as an all-encompassing condition in which people and 
communities live in freedom, peace and safety, participate fully in the governance of their 
countries, enjoy the protection of fundamental rights, have access to resources and the basic 
necessities of life, and inhabit an environment which is not detrimental to their health and well- 
being. The security 0/ people and the security 0/ states are mutually reinforcing. A wide range 
0/ state institutions and other entities may be responsible/or ensuring some aspect 0/ security. 
This understanding 0/ security is consistent with the hroad notion of human security promoted 
by the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and used by development actors.^ 
‘Security system reform^* is another term used to describe the trans/ormation of the ‘security 
system" - which includes all the actors, their roles, responsibilities and actions - working 
together to manage and operate the system in a manner that is more consistent with democratic 
norms and sound principles of good governance, and thus contributes to a well-junctioning 
security /ramework." 

The security system includes the following actors: 

• Core security actors: armed forces; police; gendarmeries; paramilitary forces; 
presidential guards, intelligence and security services (both military and civilian); coast 
guards; border guards; customs authorities; reserve or local security units (civil defence 
forces, national guards, militias). 

• Security management and oversight bodies: the Executive; national security advisory 
bodies; legislature and legislative select committees; ministries of defence, internal 

Figure 2.1. Security system reform and other related activities 
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affairs, foreign affairs; customary and traditional authorities; financial management 
bodies (finance ministries, budget offices, financial audit and planning units); and civil 
society organisations (civilian review boards and public complaints commissions). 

• Justice and law enforcement institutions: judiciary; justice ministries; prisons; criminal 
investigation and prosecution services; human rights commissions and ombudsmen; 
customary and traditional justice systems. 

• Non-statutory security forces, with whom donors rarely engage: liberation armies; 
guerrilla armies; private body-guard units; private security companies; political party 
militias. 

In support of this definition, the policy statement in The DAC Guidelines; Helping Prevent 
Violent Conflict states: 

“We recognise the need to help partner countries build legitimate and accountable systems of 
security to prevent violent conflict. This is an integral aspect of good governance and public 
sector management. Security reform includes promoting transparency, the rule of law, 
accountability and informed debate, and reinforcing legislative capacity for adequate oversight 
of security systems. Security reform involves a range of actors from the military and the police, 
to judicial and penal systems, ministries of foreign avoirs, trade, commerce and ciuil society 
organisations. Such reforms are key to getting security-related expenditures right. Given 
restrictions on 0_^cial Development Assistance, interested OECD governments may need to 
draw on non-ODA sources to assist activities in this area [...] Enduring peace rests on the 
fundamental principles of governance, human security, democracy, respect /or the rule o/laiu 
and human rights, gender equality and open and fair market economies.” 

The DAC definition of SSR should be underpinned by the following basic working 
principles. Since the definitions were established, the notion of transitional justice has 
been developed by the UNDP. As an innovative approach to judicial reform, transitional 
justice is an integral aspect of the security system and development actors’ work in this 
area (see Box 2.1). 


Box 2.1. Definition of transitional justice 

The security system reform policy agenda also includes the issue of “transitional 
justice”. Justice mechanisms may be used during a transition from war to peace to address 
issues related to the large numbers of offenders and victims that may threaten long-term 
peace and stability. This is particularly important in post-conflict countries where 
perpetrators who have participated in human rights violations may remain in a 
community with impunity due to insufficient capacity of judicial or security institutions. 
This may further erode public faith in the security system. In some instances, tribunals 
may be established to prosecute those most responsible for human rights abuses. In 
addition, truth and reconciliation processes are gaining acceptance where the lack of 
judicial capacity or wide range of offences makes it difficult to prosecute all perpetrators. 
These mechanisms can play a significant role in conflict prevention by memorialising 
facts from the conflict, thereby negating misperceptions. Also, the truth commissions can 
make recommendations to deter future conflict. Transitional justice mechanisms 
contribute to increased confidence building in the political environment and the 
possibility for subsequent security system reform and peace building. 

Source: UNDR 
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Working principles for effective security system reform 

Five broad guiding principles encapsulate the critical challenges and norms involved 
in SSR work. There is scope for interpreting them differently to allow for different 
institutional environments. However, OECD governments should prioritise efforts to build 
greater consensus across the international community based on how security-related 
assistance should be provided. These principles offer a starting point for this kind of 
dialogue. They apply to the work of OECD governments and their development ministries, 
other security-related establishments and the wider international aid community. 

1. The core values for SSR are to be people-centred, locally-owned and based 
on democratic norms and internationally accepted human rights principles 
and on the rule of law. They should seek to contribute to an environment 
characterised by freedom from fear. 

To maximise sustainable impact on the populations concerned, SSR processes need to 
be locally-owned and based upon democratic values and internationally-accepted human 
rights principles. This is not to say that a functioning parliamentary democracy is a 
precondition for at least partial efforts at SSR. But SSR approaches that draw on and 
contribute to democratic institutions and institutional capacity are more likely to succeed. 
Programming of external assistance needs to take explicit account of these enabling 
factors. Principles behind SSR programmes should be transparent and agreed with all 
stakeholders. Experience suggests that there is significant potential for a conflict of 
objectives in SSR programmes. Tensions can arise between, on the one hand, the objective 
to enhance democratic control and accountability of security forces and, on the other, 
efforts to improve operational capacity to stabilise the security situation. Another tension 
may emerge between strategies for reduction in fiscal deficits which are often donor- 
imposed and lead to significant cuts in security expenditures, and the need to invest in 
effective and sustainable security structures. This highlights the need for a participatory 
framework through which the needs and views of all stakeholders can be articulated and 
addressed. 

2. SSR should be seen as a framework to structure thinking about how 

to address diverse security challenges facing populations and states through 
more integrated development and security system reform policies. 

Solutions to the security problems facing populations and their states should be 
sought within the domains of development and security policy. SSR frameworks should 
therefore address both external and internal threats to people’s safety, to law and order 
and to state stability. Donors can help to establish the right institutional processes so that 
the range of issues is addressed. 

Creating such frameworks can assist governments in allocating scarce public 
resources more cost-effectively in support of both security and development objectives. 
This can help to produce a more accountable and affordable security system. 

3. Donor governments should provide their assistance within strategic 
frameworks that are multi-sectoral. They must be developed jointly 
with partner governments and civil society and based on an assessment 
of the security needs of the people and the state. Women’s organisations, 
in particular, can play a major role in ensuring that needs assessments 
capture the security concerns of vulnerable groups. This should involve broad 
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consultation among donor government departments as well as close 
co-ordination with other donor governments and international organisations. 

Although difficult to achieve, strategic frameworks are particularly important because 
of the demands of policy co-ordination across a wide range of sectors and the dangers of 
multiple actors working at cross-purposes in their programming. Frameworks can help 
mainstream SSR throughout governments. They must use and combine the broad range of 
diplomatic, legal, social, economic, security and political policy instruments available to 
them in order to develop appropriate military and non-military responses to security 
issues. There is a danger that without such frameworks, security policy will remain 
narrowly concentrated on agencies that deal with more traditional matters such as 
defence, intelligence, and policing instead of those civil bodies involved in oversight, 
including legislative bodies, judicial ministries and civil society actors. This may allow the 
influence of authoritarian-inclined groups to persist, a problem which may be as much the 
result of a lack of new institutional mechanisms to implement new norms of democratic 
governance in the security system as explicit resistance on the part of political elites. 

4. The security system should be managed according to the same principles 
of accountability and transparency that apply across the public sector, 

in particular through greater civil oversight of security processes. 

These principles include promoting: i) the availability of information required by 
policy makers; transparent and accountable decision-making by the appropriate actor(s); 
iij a comprehensive approach to public expenditure management; adoption of medium- 
term perspectives for decision making; and in) a capacity and willingness to shift priorities 
and reallocate resources to achieve strategic objectives. The long-term objective is to 
ensure that the security system is effectively integrated into all relevant government-wide 
budgeting and planning processes. 

5. As far as possible, SSR processes should address the three core requirements 
of a well-functioning security system: 

• Developing a nationally-owned concept of security and the policy and institutional 
frameworks states require to handle development and security as distinct but integrated 
areas of public action. 

• Establishing well-defined policies and strengthening governance of the security 
institutions that are responsible for formulating, executing, managing and monitoring 
security policy. 

• Building the institutional mechanisms for implementation and capacity throughout the 
security system; this includes ensuring that any development of professional security 
forces leads them to be both accountable to the civil authorities and capable of carrying 
out the operational tasks^ asked of them. Strengthening of a professional security 
system must be balanced and include the capacity building of civil control and 
supervision bodies in order to avoid any increase in the power and influence gap 
between military and civil bodies. 

The most critical task facing countries embarking on SSR processes is to build a 
nationally-owned and led vision of security. This is the foundation that countries require 
to develop appropriate security system policy frameworks and the required institutional 
mechanisms to implement them. This process should aim to establish national 
commitment to the reforms while seeking to foster greater transparency and attention to 
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human rights. Complementary institutional mechanisms and capacity would normally be 
within both the security forces and civil oversight bodies in order to achieve the objective 
of enhancing civil-security relations and accountability. Donors can help these processes 
move forward but should recognise that SSR is an evolving process and provide assistance 
accordingly. Where the changes required for SSR are structural and attitudinal in nature, 
the initial priority may be to prepare the political and policy terrain. This can be done 
through national dialogues that involve political parties, civil society and security 
institutions themselves. 

The DAC policy agenda on SSR focuses primarily on the governance-related, 
democratic oversight dimensions. It is important to recognise the distinction between 
these governance activities and those designed to strengthen the operational capability of 
security forces, while acknowledging that partner governments concerned with providing 
security effectively need to address both dimensions. 

Improve reporting 

The increased attention to security system reform, and more broadly to issues of 
security and conflict, called increased attention to clarifying and re-examining the 
definition of what qualifies as “Official Development Assistance” in these areas. In doing so 
it has been recognised that not all assistance related to security and conflict has, or should, 
be financed from ODA. The importance of safeguarding the integrity and credibility of DAC 
statistics, particularly in view of the ODA increases pledged in connection with the 
Monterrey summit has also been recognised. Thus, consensus has emerged on clarifying 
the definitions of certain items, including on the role of civil society and civilian control of 
the military. Some other definitional issues, which would have broader potential 
implications for ODA volumes, have been set aside for further study. 

In this connection, it is also important to develop whole-of-government responses to 
security system reform that are development friendly, to ensure that assistance needs in 
security and development are met from a combination of relevant budget sources, and that 
the integrity and credibility of the DAC statistics are preserved and development funds are 
not misused. In a few donor countries, systems are in place already, in principle, to allow 
operational actions to be funded from several budgetary sources (see Boxes 2.3 and 2.4). In 
other cases, demands on development funds to support non-military aspects of 
peacekeeping forces have increased. In the case of the African Peace Facility, the European 
Development Fund is providing EUR 250 million, even though this will not be recorded as 
ODA. 

Mainstream security as a public policy issue and take a whole-of-government 
approach 

Though distinct roles remain for development and security actors, working under one 
overarching security system reform policy in a coherent way with relevant departments, 
can improve effectiveness. There are several means of encouraging such collaboration. The 
first is to have a whole-of-government/organisation policy framework. Donors’ emerging 
focus on SSR has encouraged government-wide approaches through overarching policy 
frameworks, inter-ministerial committees or pooled funding mechanisms. This type of 
collaboration can allow development agencies to better understand - and have an 
increased impact on - security-related issues when they are key for development goals. It 
is important for development agencies to forge effective partnerships with their defence 
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and security counterparts who can provide assistance in those areas where donors are 
restricted from working. 

When the United Kingdom began to work on SSR in 2000, its Department for 
International Development (DFID) developed two policy statements: one for SSR and one 
for Safety, Security and Access to Justice (SSAJ). The Ministry of Defence (MOD) developed 
a policy paper on “defence diplomacy.” As the UK gained more operational experience, it 
became evident that a “joined-up” approach to SSR required a common policy framework. 
An SSR Policy Committee and an informal inter-departmental SSR strategy within the 
Global Conflict Prevention Pool (GCPP) were first developed. The strategy paper serves as 
the basis for current efforts by the Policy Committee, composed of all relevant government 
departments, to develop a government-wide SSR policy.'^ See UK Chapter on UK pooled 
funding. A concrete example of work in-countiy can be found in Box 2.2. 


Box 2.2. The United Kingdom’s support for reform in Sierra Leone 

The United Kingdom’s support for SSR in Sierra Leone has effectively combined military 
training, development and diplomatic activities designed both to create an enabling 
environment for reform and to address technical and financial needs. The UK Department 
for International Development (DFID) has taken the lead in funding the reform component 
that comes under the heading of Civilian control, including the development of an over- 
arching national security policy. The MOD is providing support for the restructuring and 
training of the new army. Co-ordination between the two departments has been enhanced 
by the secondment of MOD staff to DFID. The UK has provided funding for a Military 
Advisory Training Team and has been active in supporting Sierra Leone’s peace process. 

Source; “Security Issues and Development Co-operation: A Conceptual Framework for Enhancing Policy 
Coherence”, The DAC Journal, Vol. 2, No. 3 (2001) (OECD). 


Funding mechanisms can also be used. Pooled funds have served as one way to 
strengthen whole-of-government approaches. 

The UK has created two interdepartmental funding pools, the GCPP and the African 
Conflict Prevention Pool (ACPP) in order to improve the UK’s conflict prevention policy and 
effectiveness through joint analysis, long-term strategies, and improved coordination with 
international partners (see Box 2.3). Much of the UK’s SSR work is financed through these two 
pools which receive both ODA and non-ODA funds programmed based on agreed MOD/FCO/ 
DFID strategies. In order to promote stronger adherence to the common framework, the 
UK Treasury contributes additional resources to the Pools beyond those committed by the 
DFID, the MOD and the Foreign and Commonwealth Office (FCO). The evaluation of the 
UK Conflict Prevention Pools, started in 2003, should provide further insight into the feasibility 
of using pooled financing to create greater coherence among government departments. 

Similarly, the Netherlands has developed a “Stability Fund” that also illustrates 
coherence through pooled funding and promotes an integrated policy-driven approach to 
security and development issues (see Box 2.4). 

Donors should be alert though to the risk that pooled funding arrangements can also 
be seen as a means for other departments to tap into development assistance resources 
without conforming to a strategic vision for promoting SSR. In this context, there is a 
danger that traditional security-related programmes be simply re-labelled as SSR without 
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Box 2.3. Good practice: Promoting policy coherence 
through funding mechanisms 

The UK Global Conflict Prevention Pool (GCPP) and the Africa Conflict Prevention Pool 
(ACPP) 

Much of the SSR work in the UK is undertaken through the GCPP. Both Conflict Pools 
began in Financial Year 2001-02. Their purpose is to be a mechanism to improve the UK’s 
conflict prevention policy and effectiveness through joint analysis, long-term strategies, 
and improved coordination with international partners. Resources are allocated to 
support priorities agreed by the FCO, DFID, and the MOD, each of which contributes to both 
Conflict Pools. Pool priorities are set jointly by the three departments and reviewed 
regularly by the Ministers. 

The Conflict Pools are a relatively new mechanism and department staff is still learning 
to work with them. Nonetheless, it is already clear that where it has been possible to 
develop a strategy based on a shared analysis of the conflict and a joint response, 
UK interventions are more effective and there is a closer relationship between 
government policy and operational response. The Conflict Pools have also been helpful in 
engaging the Treasury, and giving it a better understanding of the issues faced by the three 
departments on the ground. Both Pools consist of peacekeeping and a programme 
component. The peacekeeping component covers the UK’s assessed and voluntary 
contributions to international peacekeeping and related operations. The programme 
component is further sub-divided into country or regional strategies and thematic 
strategies. SSR is one of the thematic strategies in the GCPP. A parliamentary vote decides 
the settlement figure given to Pools which incorporates an extra top-up amount to 
encourage inter-departmental collaboration. 

Money contributed to the Global Pool by all four departments is managed by the FCO, 
and funding for the Africa Pool is managed by DFID. Once activities are agreed upon, DFID 
examines them for ODA eligibility. If so, they contribute to the UK’s ODA sum. 

Source; The UK Department for International Development (DFID). 


a serious review of their contents to ensure that they support a governance-oriented 
approach to the security system. 

A third means of promoting intra-governmental/organisational coherence is to ensure 
that the appropriate channels exist for delivering the types of assistance required by an 
SSR strategy. Some activities may not require substantially different capabilities than 
traditional development work. Legislative strengthening, civil society capacity building, 
security-related public expenditure management all require expertise that most 
development assistance agencies already possess. At the same time, it may be desirable to 
supplement existing capacity. The UK, for example, created a new entity - the Defence 
Advisory Team (DAT) - in 2001 to provide practical support for defence-related reforms. 
The mandate of the DAT was subsequently broadened, as was its staffing, to allow it to 
more effectively support SSR-related work and complement assistance provided through 
DFID and FCO. The DAT offers advice and assistance on governance and civil military 
relations, defence reviews, defence organisation, force structures, procurement and 
logistics, and change management, financial management and human resources 
management and development in the defence sector.^ As a result of operational experience 
gathered during the first two years of operation, the DAT has begun to promote broad 
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Box 2.4. Good practice: Policy-driven funding mechanisms 
The Netherlands* Stability Fund 

The Government of the Netherlands has created a new financing facility, the “Stability 
Fund”, in order to support and improve the effectiveness of a more integrated approach to 
peace, security and development. The Fund will draw on ODA as well as non-ODA sources. 

The Fund is designed to finance activities at the interface of peace keeping and peace 
building where traditional assessments - whether an activity can be classified as official 
development assistance according to the current OECD/DAC criteria - complicate a 
comprehensive and integrated approach to security issues essential for poverty reduction 
and sustainable development. It is policy-driven, and the question about the ODA 
eligibility of an activity, which in the past could limit a quick action response to immediate 
needs, is purposefully left out of the decision making process. The aim of the new set up 
is to ensure effective linkages between conflict prevention, crisis management, 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. At the end of each budget year, which activity was ODA 
and which was not will be assessed. 

It is intended to support an integrated foreign policy based on a multidimensional 
approach including political analysis, peacekeeping operations, civil-military tasks, 
human rights and strengthening civil structures. Other examples could include support 
for peace processes, observer missions and security system reforms - inclusive of capacity 
building for democratic control of army and police and technical assistance for public 
expenditure review and the budgetary process. Support is limited to DAG-I and DAC-II 
countries, and resources are not to compete with existing programmes in the area of good 
governance, human rights, conflict prevention, etc. The annual budget is expected to 
increase from approximately EUR 25 million in 2003, to EUR 90 million in 2007. 

Source; Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands. 


security environment assessments as a first step in determining how best to proceed. It 
has also recognised the inter-connectedness among the different parts of the security 
system and the need for partner governments to reflect that in their approaches to SSR. 

The absence of a whole-of-government approach may mean that actions by various 
government departments/agencies compound rather than mitigate security problems, 
including those posed by terrorist threats. Ensuring that donor assistance programmes do 
not undermine SSR objectives requires increased international co-operation and 
sensitivity and vice versa and some basic SSR expertise on the part of all actors regarding 
how their activities either advance or impede SSR processes. 

Within some OECD countries, conflicting national interests and strategic visions of 
what security is and how security should be achieved can also undermine co-operation 
and their commitment to reform objectives. Different departments in OECD governments 
may inadvertently work at cross-purposes in the field and exacerbate security problems. 
Problems may arise from contradictions between the policies of foreign affairs, trade, 
finance, defence and development co-operation of some OECD countries. Certain OECD 
governments are also wary of providing security system assistance due to difficult past 
experiences. There has, however, been some significant progress in this complex area. 

Mainstreaming the SSR concept across the whole-of-government is also important in 
view of the increased emphasis on counter-terrorism in some OECD security assistance 
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programmes. Donors should ensure that efforts to reinforce the capacity of developing 
countries to prevent terrorism should be conducted in a way that reinforces development, 
security, accountability, and human rights objectives.^ 

Develop programming strategies 

The 2002-03 donor SSR survey revealed that donors are increasingly engaging in SSR- 
related programming irrespective of whether their organisations have formal policy 
frameworks. This section offers suggestions on how donors can improve the ways in which 
they provide assistance. The way in which assistance is delivered and checked in the follow- 
up process is as important as the type of assistance provided. 

Establishing a programme strategy within which project approaches should/it 

Implementing security system reform requires due attention, over the long term, to 
improving process, promoting institutional change, and encouraging and supporting 
cultural transformations among key local stakeholders that may be required to develop 
new approaches to security. Development agencies are often promoting SSR in countries 
with considerable human and financial resource constraints. The sensitivity of security- 
related issues makes “process”, such as fostering and institutionalising a reform-friendly 
environment, even more important. 

One of the clearest lessons of the past is that when problems in the security system are 
approached in a piecemeal fashion, without reference to broad goals and underlying structural 
problems, security-system governance is generally not improved significantly. Focus should be 
placed on the deeper political and structural causes of poor governance of the security forces. 
Without adequate attention to these political and structural problems, it will be impossible to 
develop professional security bodies capable of providing the secure environment necessary 
for sustainable economic development and poverty reduction. To maximise the effectiveness 
of assistance in SSR, it should be part of the reform of a broader framework of systems and 
processes that focuses on strengthening and effective use of capacity. 

In supporting SSR, donors should move away from a project by project approach where 
possible, though this might be necessary early on when donors engage in a difficult 
environment such as a country emerging from war. They should fit all support - project, 
sectoral or budget support - within programmatic medium-term approaches that involve 
process-oriented assistance. In this way, project or other assistance would be linked to an 
overall programming strate©^ and focus on the deeper political and structural causes of poor 
governance of the security system. It would also contain realistic, measurable and pragmatic 
objectives and benchmarks as well as regional and international aspects of security. 

Donors are justifiably wary of committing themselves to support long-term programme 
frameworks in highly sensitive areas in politically charged environments. It is important, 
however, that any donor government and aid agency seeking to support SSR view it as a 
long-term undertaking and conduct in-depth analysis prior to developing its approach. 

Assessing engagement with local actors 

The political sensitivity of security issues can create resistance to external assistance 
by developing countries. National defence and internal security are the traditional 
cornerstones of state sovereignty. Developing countries’ concerns tend to relate to their 
fears that: i) donor countries might gather intelligence about their security services and 
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recruiting informants; ii) donor countries might pursue strategic interests that are at odds 
with those of the host country; and iii) there is a danger of becoming or remaining a client 
state, dependent on patrons for security and defence. But when security is seen in its wider 
sense, as involving a range of development issues, this may legitimise donor engagement 
in this domain and open the door to a more constructive dialogue. Acknowledgement of 
the need for governments to address this issue in line with their own priorities and 
circumstances can further help to allay concerns of many stakeholders. 

The ideal pre-conditions for reform rarely exist. Keen awareness of the dilemmas and 
risks involved in providing security system assistance is required on a case-by-case basis. 
Where the rule of law is weak and a culture of impunity exists, donor contact with the 
security bodies may grant them legitimacy and undermine reform objectives. In such cases, 
donors may seek to mitigate risks through tighter control of the reform process. However, 
this makes it harder to achieve a genuinely consultative approach. By restricting their 
involvement to countries where these kinds of dilemmas are not so acute donors may be 
able to avoid the misuse of development funds. Inaction, however, also has an important 
impact on human welfare. The consequences of this need to be openly confronted if the risks 
and returns associated with transforming the security system are to be comprehensively 
assessed. Even when a government is strongly committed to a reform process, donors may 
have to work with security forces that have been involved in serious human rights abuses. 
This has to be done in a way that does not legitimise the abuse. This provides another reason 
for engagement and exchange with security actors from donor governments. 

Promote an effective division of labour amongst development actors 

There are a number of ways to facilitate collaboration among donors and other 
relevant external actors supporting SSR. A survey of donor SSR activities highlighted trust 
funds (see Box 2.5), joint assessments and joint evaluations/lesson learning studies as 
methods of enhancing donor co-ordination on SSR issues. Further study on examples of 
good practice in this area could be useful. 

Methodologies for assessing the quality of security system governance are only now 
being developed. Relatively little evaluation or lessons learned work has been done on 
some important SSR topics because of donors’ recent engagement in SSR. This is a matter 
for urgent attention, as it is important for improved co-ordination of donor programmes. 
The UK has undertaken a number of evaluations of its SSR work. There has also been 
considerable monitoring, evaluation and lessons learned work carried out on some more 
established SSR-related activities such as Demobilisation, Disarmament and Reintegration 
(DDR), police reform, and justice reform which could be built upon. Further work on 
evaluation and on examples of good practice that appear replicable would be useful. Joint 
assessments might be useful and are increasingly used in other areas. 


Notes 

1. The DAC Guidelines; Helping Prevent Violent Con/lict (2001), Box 5. Security- related definitions, p, 38. 
See “Security Issues and Development Co-operation: A Conceptual Framework for Enhancing 
Policy Coherence”, The DAC Journal, Volume 2, No. 3 and its Off-print “Conflict Prevention and 
Development Co-operation Papers”, www.oecd.org/dac/conflkt. See also “Human Security Now” 
(2003: The final report of the Commission on Human Security) ivivw.humansecurity-chs.org. 

2. Some donors use the term security sector reform, but this had led to confusion about whether this 
pertains only to the armed forces (“the security sector”) or to the whole system of actors working 
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Box 2.5. Good practice: Partnership for governance reform in Indonesia 

The decision to create the Partnership for Governance Reform in Indonesia reflects the 
emerging global consensus that governance practices are hard to change by enforcing 
conditionalities from outside. National ownership is increasingly seen as the key to 
change. By bringing together the Indonesian government, the legislature, the judiciary, 
civil society, the corporate sector and the international community, the Partnership hopes 
that complex questions of a political nature can be dealt with in a comprehensive manner. 
TWo of the Partnership’s ten sector priorities are directly linked to SSR: legal and judicial 
reform and police/security reform. Several others have links to SSR: anti-corruption 
measures, legislative and parliamentary reform, and civil society and media 
strengthening. The Partnership consists of: 

The Partnership Facility, which fosters policy dialogue and analysis on governance 
issues through actively engaging stakeholders and facilitating surveys, workshops, 
media, the Internet, etc. It also acts as a catalyst in building competence in governance 
reform and as a central clearinghouse for information on governance reform in 
Indonesia, in particular reform that is supported by the international community. 

The Partnership Governance Trust Fund, or “The Indonesia Governance Fund”, which 
disburses funds directly to Indonesian agencies active in the national governance reform 
effort. UNDP manages donor contributions to the Trust Fund. UNDP disburses funds 
directly to Indonesian agencies active in the national reform effort. Trust Fund 
expenditures are subject to independent audits, which will be regularly reported to 
donors, the Governing Board and the public. Projects can be submitted to the Partnership 
by Government ministries and agencies, civil society organisations, the private sector, and 
donor agencies and partners for consideration. Detailed procedures for proposal writing 
and project appraisal have been developed. These are intended to ensure that projects 
supported are: 

• Fairly and thoroughly scrutinised. 

• Appropriate, well-designed, properly costed, feasible and financially viable. 

• Will deliver sustainable and tangible benefits. 

• Properly managed, fully reported on and accounted for. 

• Administered in accordance with UNDP standard rules and procedures. 

The transparency of Trust Fund activities and its financial management sets a good 
example in a country that is plagued by chronic corruption. 

Source; www.partnership.or.id/. 


on security-related issues. The DAG has therefore chosen the term “security system reform” to 
describe this policy agenda. 

3. To be clear about the use of the term “operational tasks”, it should be noted that this does not 
imply that development co-operation would be involved in financing of military equipment, 
combat training, etc. Development actors can promote the need for professional security forces, 
and simultaneous reinforcement of civil control authorities such as effective internal accounting 
systems or transparent procurement systems. 

4. DFID’s policy papers; “Poverty and the Security Sector: Policy Statement”, London (2000) and 
“Safety, Security and Accessible Justice, Policy Statement”, London (2000). More recently, DFID 
published SSR guidelines: “Understanding and Supporting Security Sector Reform” (2002) 
www.dfid.gov.uk/puhs/fi\es/safety _security_justice.pdf and wvjw.dfid.gov.uk/Puhs/files/ 
supporting_security.pd/. The Ministry of Defence Policy Papers, “Defence Diplomacy”, Paper 
No. 1 can be accessed at: wwvj.mod.ukAinked_Jiles/def_dip.pdf. 
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5. The DAT staff currently includes one governance advisor and a police and justice adviser and an 
intelligence and security sector adviser will be recruited shortly. Additional information about the 
DAT, its areas of specialisation, and its staff can be found at: www.mod.uk/issues/dat/. 

6. A Deuelopment Co-operation Lens on Terrorism Prevention; Key Entry Points for Action, The DAC 
Guidelines and Reference Series (2003), www.oecd.org/dac/conflict. 
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R.eform processes will not succeed in the absence of commitment on the part of those 
undertaking the reforms. An important source of such commitment is ownership.^ All 
external actors need to orient their assistance to supporting local stakeholders as they 
move down a path of reform, rather than leading them down it. There are different paths 
to developing a transparent, accountable security system based on democratic norms and 
human rights. In pursuing this goal, it is important that solutions to problems are 
developed locally and appropriate to the context they are implemented in. Giving primary 
responsibility to the government and other local stakeholders is essential to locally-owned 
SSR. 

It is, therefore, essential that donors develop methods of working through local actors 
and build on ongoing initiatives. A major objective should be to help local stakeholders 
determine what will work best for them and conduct assessments working closely with 
them. They should avoid imposing specific security-related organisational structures and 
modes of operation on partner governments. 

A major problem in the area of SSR in some regions, notably Africa, remains the lack 
of local input into and ownership of reform. This issue is most significant in terms of 
difficult partnership countries. It should be noted, however, that donors can nonetheless 
seek to be active in advancing SSR. Even where there are significant obstacles, there are 
several ways donors can help to prepare the political and policy terrain; this too requires a 
long-term commitment. The institutional assessment framework process described in 
Box 3.2 below gives partner country governments and relevant stakeholders a way to 
enhance the democratic governance of the security system through dialogue and a broader 
national vision. 

In the past, donors have often been unrealistic about the prospects for internally- 
driven change or have relied excessively on instruments like conditionality to achieve the 
desired objectives. Evaluation shows that conditionality is unlikely to work unless used to 
support a government-owned reform path and in conjunction with positive incentives to 
facilitate implementation of that reform. 

Enhance domestic ownership of reform processes and strengthen institutional 
frameworks 

Working on the principle that reform processes need to be nationally owned and led 
to be sustained, the key challenge is to ensure that the principles, policies, laws, and 
structures that form an SSR programme are rooted in the reforming country’s history, 
culture, legal framework and institutions. 

The 2001 conceptual framework produced by the DAG CPDC Network^ identified some 
areas of activity. Nine were developed and used as the starting point in designing the donor 
and country/regional surveys conducted in 2002-03 by the CPDC (see Box 3.1). 
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Box 3.1. Categories of SSR-related activities 

1. Political and Policy Dialogue and Initiatives: Activities aimed at improving civil- 
security force relations, increasing civilian input into security policymaking, and 
preparing the terrain for reform. This can include confidence-building activities 
between civilians and security force personnel. 

2. Armed Forces and Intelligence: Activities aimed at improving governance of the armed 
forces, the intelligence services, paramilitary forces and other reserve or local defence 
units that support military functions, provide border security and so on. 

3. Justice and Internal Security Apparatus: Activities involving police functions, prisons, 
courts, secret services, and civilian internal intelligence agencies. 

4. Non-state Security Forces: Activities involving private security companies and other 
irregular security bodies which enjoy a degree of public authority and legitimacy that is 
not derived from the state itself or legal status: political party militias/security forces, 
local militias, bodyguard units, and so on. 

5. Civil Oversight Mechanisms: Activities involving formal mechanisms - such as the 
legislature, legislative select committees, auditors general, police commissions, human 
rights commissions - and informal mechanism - such as civil society “watchdog” 
organisations, and customary authorities. 

6. Civil Management Bodies: Activities aimed at strengthening functions for financial 
management, planning and execution; security policy development; personnel 
management and the like found in finance, defence, internal affairs and justice ministries, 
president/prime minister’s offices, national security advisory bodies and the like. 

7. Civilian Capacity Building: Activities aimed at general capacity building/education 
initiatives that do not fit into the civil management and oversight categories, including 
activities designed to build capacity of civil society groups seeking to analyse and 
influence security policy and increase public literacy on security issues, academic or 
other training courses on security issues. 

8. Regional Initiatives: Activities involving the role of foreign affairs ministries/peacemaking 
initiatives, and formal mechanisms such as defence treaties/pacts, regional security bodies 
for dealing with defence, criminal, intelligence issues and the like. 

9. Initiatives to Demilitarise Society: Activities in the area of disarmament, 
demobilisation and reintegration (DDR) of former combatants, with particular attention 
for child soldiers, small arms and light weapons and others. 


Enhancing state capacity and policy coherence 

Strengthening overall state capacity for effective planning and policy development is 
critical to improving security system governance. 

Security system reuietus and assessment frameworks. A national security system review 
can help to elaborate an overarching policy on national security that is set in the context of 
overall national development goals and clarifies the distinctions between the internal and 
external security functions of the state (see Boxes 3.3 and 3.13). One method that can 
contribute to such reviews is the institutional assessment framework for security system 
reform described in Box 3.2. It is designed to be used by developing and transition country 
governments in partnership with external actors and will be field tested at the earliest 
opportunity. 
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Box 3.2. Good practice: Enhancing democratic governance of the security 
sector: An institutional assessment framework 

The Netherlands and the Clingendael Institute for the Netherlands Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs - in conjunction with the Utstein Group - have prepared an institutional 
assessment framework. It is designed to assist a partner country Government and its 
external partners in determining how best to strengthen democratic governance of the 
security system and promote dialogue. This implies an involvement of all relevant actors 
from the political, development and security field. The assessment process consists of 
three parts: 1) developing the terms of reference to guide the overall process, 2) mapping 
and analysing the status of security system governance, and 3) assessing options and 
developing strategy (see Figure 3.1). It is strongly recommended that a small multidisciplinary 
team of independent experts carry out the exercise, strengthened where possible to 
recruit both local/regional and international experts. It focuses on areas that represent 
important entry points for policy listed in the box on mapping and analysis below. The 
analysis will result in a report containing findings and options to be discussed by all 
stakeholders involved in the workshop. The framework aims to contribute to strategy 
development and implementation. 


Figure 3.1. Framework for developing a security system governance strategy 
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Source; The Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Clingendael Institute. See full text of Enhancing 
Democratic Governance of the Security Sector; An Institutional Assessment Framework at iouJu;.cIingendaeI.nl/cru/pd// 
2003_occasionaI_papers/SSGAF_publicatie.pd/. 


* The Utstein Group is made up of Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the UK and, since 2003, 
Canada. 
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Box 3.3. Good practice: South Africa’s Defence Review process 

As a rule, security system reviews are complex undertakings. They must involve a broad 
spectrum of local actors, including civil society and parliament, if the final product is to 
enjoy public legitimacy. For example, six drafts of the South African White Paper on 
Defence were prepared for comment by military officers, parliamentarians and members 
of the public. The finalisation of the White Paper took eighteen months. It was followed by 
a consultative Defence Review of similar duration. The transformation of South Africa’s 
defence sector has taken more than eight years, and is still underway. 


Management of security expenditure (see Box 3.4). Efforts to improve the management of 
security expenditure should be set in the broader context of public expenditure 
management. OECD governments and their donor agencies as well as the International 
Financial Institutions (IFIs) are beginning to shift their focus from a narrow preoccupation 
only with levels of spending towards an emphasis on strengthening the process by which 
spending decisions are made and resources are managed. For example, the Utstein Group 
of donors has taken an active interest in the issue of strengthening sound governance, 
transparency, and accountability in security expenditure work, including workshops on 
this topic. This implies a longer-term focus on the institutional framework in which public 
spending and security decision-making processes occur. It can also ensure that national 
strategies for reform are consistent with available resources and priorities. 

Civilian expertise on security issues. Efforts to enhance state policy coherence must go 
hand in hand with the development of the requisite civilian skills to manage and monitor 
the security system. This is key to gaining acceptance among security forces on the 
principle of civil supremacy. Donor assistance can help strengthen defence/security policy 
management and analysis skills. It can also help strengthen public policy management 
skills amongst senior managers within the executive and legislative branches of 
government and relevant civil society groups. These skills include the ability to use gender 
analysis in policy decisions. Assistance should be complemented by opening channels of 
communication to reduce mutual suspicion that often exist between civil authorities and 
the security forces. 

Regional confidence-building and peace-keeping capacity for SSR (see the section “Adopt a 
regional perspective”, see p. 50). Security system reform programmes are both shaped and 
constrained by broader regional dynamics. Effective regional mechanisms for enhancing 
security and co-operation can help to reduce tensions that lead to militarisation or conflict. 
It is helpful when these mechanisms include internationally-supported confidence-building 
measures that provide disclosure of information by countries on military strategy, force size, 
and plans for procurement. International assistance can be provided in several areas. 

Justice systems. Mechanisms for judicial oversight of security institutions vary widely 
and are necessary in order to ensure that the police and other security forces function 
effectively. Training and assistance for police investigators, judges and prosecutors may 
include legal reforms to strengthen human rights and due process guarantees, including 
code reform to incorporate international human rights standards into national legislation. 
Programmes to improve access to justice, especially for the poor, are also necessary if 
vulnerable groups are to enjoy the concrete benefits of peace and enhanced security. 
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Box 3.4. Good practice: Managing risks: Integrating the defence sector 
into public expenditure work 

Development assistance agencies are not equipped to provide certain types of security- 
specific assistance, for example, restructuring a defence ministry or developing defence 
programmes and plans. That is why establishing partnerships with other government 
departments is so important. Donors are frequently concerned that by engaging in the 
defence sector, they are engaging in extremely risky behaviour. There are, in fact, many 
ways in which donors can mitigate such risks as far as strengthening the defence 
budgeting process is concerned, including: 

1. Consulting with other donors to assess first the general reform environment and 
second the reform environment in the defence sector on a country -by-country basis. In 
particular, they should: 

• Identify the players and processes involved in developing, implementing and 
monitoring defence policies and performance. This involves identifying gaps 
between actual and desired functioning as well as informal institutional 
arrangements that may jeopardise democratic civil control and oversight of the 
military. 

• Pay special attention to confidentiality and understand how to overcome resistance 
to greater disclosure. 

• Then provide advice: 1) Drawing on general Public Expenditure Management (PEM) 
principles wherever possible; 2) In support of the key principles of democratic civil 
control of defence forces; and, 3) On issues of level, composition and efficiency and 
effectiveness at the specific request of the government. 

2. Matching PEM strategy in the defence sector with its systems and processes in the non- 
defence sectors. 

• Where there is a low-level of adherence to PEM principles and slow or minimal 
progress in improving it in non-defence sectors, consider the feasibility of identifying 
areas of concern in the defence sector in bilateral dialogue, in country assistance 
strategies, in public expenditure work, at Consultative Group (CG) meetings. 

• Where there is government commitment to strengthening PEM, and particularly 
where a government requests assistance to improve defence-sector PEM, work with 
the government to identify priority reform areas and employ the full range of Bank 
lending and non-lending instruments to support the strengthening of PEM in this 
sector. 

3. Conducting in-house discussions between staff who have previously addressed defence 
in the context of PEM work and those in countries where the issue is on the agenda or 
should be on the agenda to: 

• Exchange experiences in an informal lessons learned exercise. 

• Modify the Toolkit for Institutional Analysis and Assessment for the defence sector 
wiu iu.iuorldbanfe.org/publicsector/tooIfeits.htm. 

• Develop a consultant roster. 

Source; Derived from Nicole Ball and Malcolm Holmes, “Integrating Defense Into Public Expenditure Work”, 
January 11, 2002, p. 18. www.grc-exchange.org/docs/ssll.pdf. 
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Transitional justice in post-conflict situations is also key (see Box 2.1). There is growing 
interest in human rights ombudsmen’s offices as an additional mechanism that can offer 
recourse to victims of abuse. The penal system represents another crucial component of a 
functioning justice system, but it should be higher on the list of priorities for both 
governments and donors. 

Ciuil oversight mechanisms. Increasing legislative capacity to conduct effective oversight 
of security forces is a priority area for development assistance. Parliaments are generally 
formally responsible for ensuring that the security system meets the needs of the broader 
public, though the relevant defence and security committees often lack required expertise 
on security issues and budgetary matters. Various countries are now also seeking 
assistance to create specialised civilian review boards to strengthen civilian oversight over, 
and inspire confidence, in the police and other security forces. 

Civil society. A strong civil society capable of carrying out its policy analysis and 
“watchdog” role is important in creating the needed checks and balances of democratic 
governance and ensuring that security system reform meets the needs of the broader 
public. Civil society groups should not be simply seen as alternative service providers or 
channels for donor assistance. Support for civil society should place greater emphasis on 
encouraging the development of independent policy interlocutors, including women’s 
groups who can contribute to and raise awareness on security decision-making. Given the 
weaknesses of state capacity in many countries, it is particularly important that civil 
society groups develop the capacity to go beyond denouncing governments for their 
failings and make practical suggestions that will help to sustain the reform process. 

Building analytical capacity 

If local ownership of security system reform processes is to be taken seriously, 
international support should help increase the capacity of partner country policy-makers 
and civil society to analyse, understand and debate their own security problems. The 
strengthening of analytical and research capacity is the basis for generating the local vision 
and political momentum necessary to initiate and sustain security transformations. This 
has important implications for the timeframe and nature of development assistance 
programmes, in particularly the kinds of partnerships that are forged with local research 
institutions in countries undertaking reforms. International support can be provided for 
local think tanks, universities and South-South learning initiatives. A priority is to include 
local authorities and government policymakers in the research processes that are funded 
through international assistance (see Box 3.5). 

Enhancing professionalism in security forces 

Professionalism (see Box 3.6). The task of enhancing the professionalism of security 
forces - including the military, intelligence and police services - has both a normative and 
a technical component. It is important to differentiate between this normative component 
and the technical one. In the first case, this includes strengthening adherence to 
democratic principles - especially accountability to the elected civil authorities and, 
through legislatures, to the public. Other normative elements include building respect 
among the security forces for international humanitarian law, internationally-accepted 
human rights standards, gender issues (including sensitivity to issues of violence affecting 
women), and basic codes of conduct that relate to the security force in question. In the 
second case, building professionalism relates to improving the technical proficiency of 
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Box 3.5. Good practice: Supporting and linking regional networks 

The Global Facilitation Network for Security Sector Reform (GFN-SSR) is a team of 
practitioners at Cranfield University. The team is a resource for the UK Government and 
international partners facilitating policy development and capacity building for SSR 
initiatives. The aim of the GFN-SSR is to support SSR in developing and transitional 
societies. It has three core objectives: supporting SSR policy development; assisting in 
capacity-building for SSR-related initiatives; and developing a global information 
repository. 

Capacity Building. The team assists capacity-building projects, providing support to 
new academic institutions and designing accredited flexible learning and educational 
materials for individuals anywhere in the world. The team shall advise and participate in 
SSR management training programmes. This complements work undertaken by Cranfield 
University in Defence Diplomacy and Security Sector Management. 

Policy Development. The team offers UK government agencies and UK partner 
institutions a wide knowledge base for research purposes. The team provides 
assessments, scoping studies, country analyses, concept and briefing papers, and 
presentations for a range of stakeholders. 

Information Repository. The GFN-SSR maintains an information repository at its 
Resource Centre located at the UK Defence Academy. Research Officers maintain a 
database of SSR events, news, contacts, documents and information, accessible via our 
web site. GFN-SSR partners and registered individuals can use the web site to add 
information to the database, too. 

Source; UK DFID, see www.gfn-ssr.org. 


security forces to carry out core operational functions. These kinds of activities might 
include doctrinal development (in the military) or the development of skills for 
confronting, arresting and investigating criminals (in the police), including the use of force 
in the line of legitimate duty. 

While both are relevant from an SSR perspective, development actors will be primarily 
concerned with the former governance-related element and have a valuable contribution 
to make in this area. This can either be through direct engagement with the security forces 
to provide training that supports the normative component of professionalism, or by 
supporting measures that strengthen the overall legal framework which governs the 
security system so that democratic practices and the rule of law can be institutionalised. 
Training assistance alone, however, will not change ingrained institutional practices that 
run counter to democratic security practices unless there are genuine changes in political 
attitudes, social values, and mind-sets that support the new security ethos. Strengthening 
the overall institutional framework for managing the security forces, along with judicial 
systems and police and military leadership can support these objectives. 

Most partner country governments will seek to address deficiencies in both 
components of professionalism at the same time. Involvement of development actors in 
this area of work may therefore be provided in the framework of a whole-of-donor- 
government approach that allows other government departments to provide the assistance 
required to enhance operational capacity. Because work on enhancing the professionalism 
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Box 3.6. Good practice: Capacity building of the South African police service 

“The Swedes are coming to the South African Police in order to throw out the white male 
managers...” read the headline of a newspaper article just before the start of a co-operation 
programme between the South African Police Service and the Swedish Police in 1999. After 
the democratisation of South Africa in 1994, the government quickly came under pressure 
to transform large parts of the society. Eleven different police forces should turn into one 
National Police Service. 

In 1999 an agreement of cooperation was signed between South Africa and Sweden 
regarding institutional development of the police in the Northern Cape. The objectives of 
the programme were to assist in building capacity concerning human resource 
development, to strengthen the respect for and practice of human rights and to improve 
gender equality in the South African Police Service (SAPS). Eleven projects were identified 
in line with the strategy of the SAPS, which gave the SAPS clear ownership of the 
programme. When the first phase ended in 2002, most of the overall objectives had been 
met. A second phase started in August 2002 will run to December 2005. 

The programme was successful because: 

• SAPS took clear ownership of the programme. 

• Programme organisation was well designed and commitment from the people involved 
was outstanding. 

• Members of the strategic board were top managers of the SAPS and the unions. 

• Members of the board, as well as the project managers, were from historically 
disadvantaged groups in order to serve as role models in the work for equity. Half of the 
eight board members were women. 

• Project sponsors were supervisors to the project managers. They were responsible for 
the quality control and the integration of the projects in the organisation. 

• The Swedish programme director worked full time at the SAPS head office. 

• Open, frank discussions in the board implied constant review of projects making the 
programme flexible. 

Source; Swedish International Development Agency (Sida). 


of security forces will at times involve direct engagement with them, OECD governments 
may need to draw upon non-ODA sources given restrictions on ODA eligibility.^ 

Peace building and demilitarisation 

Some donors have simply re-named existing security work as SSR without paying due 
attention to whether these activities enhance democratic governance of the whole system. 
Narrowly focused efforts to disarm, demobilise and reintegrate soldiers or to remove 
weapons from society, for example, must be linked to broader governance and law and order 
issues. There is room for debate on the breadth of the definition of SSR. Activities like the 
ones below have the potential to be productive for SSR and/or overall development objectives 
when carried out, to the extent possible, with SSR objectives in mind (see Box 3.7). 

Demilitarisation and the conversion of security resources to civilian use are challenges 
facing many countries, though particularly those emerging from protracted armed 
conflicts. This should not simply be seen as a question of professionalising the armed 
forces or destroying surplus arms stockpiles, but as a process culminating in improved 
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Box 3.7. Weapons for development: A comprehensive, community-based 
approach in Cambodia 

The excessive and destabilising accumulation of small arms and light weapons (SALWs) 
hinders reconstruction and humanitarian aid in countries in reconstruction. The Weapons 
for Development (WfD) programme promoted by Japan in Cambodia is a comprehensive, 
community-based approach to reduce the excessive illegal circulation and possession of 
arms. WfD is a weapons reduction mechanism, collecting weapons from communities in 
exchange for assistance in improving their social infrastructure, e.g. repair and construction 
of roads, wells, bridges, etc. This project consists of four pillars, namely “weapons for 
development”, “weapons destruction”, “weapons registration” and “public awareness”. Each 
of these interdependent pillars is vital for the success of the entire project. This project 
builds on the experience gained since 2000 by the European Union programme on 
combating the destabilising accumulation and spread of SALWs in Cambodia (EUASAC). 

Sustainable development is necessary to avoid the recurrence of conflicts. WfD is 
offered as an incentive to the affected areas. Through the support of registration of SALWs, 
illicit circulation can be avoided in the future. Collected weapons should be destroyed in 
public to demonstrate the political will to tackle this issue and raise public awareness. 
Public awareness projects help people realise the dangers and social consequences of 
illicit circulation of SALWs. Community workshops are used to help build confidence 
between people and security branches and promote the voluntary surrender of SALWs. 

Under WfD, civil society plays an important role. Since the collection of weapons is 
based on the voluntary surrender of weapons, co-operation with NGOs to conduct public 
awareness projects is a key to success. NGOs therefore participate directly in the peace- 
building and capacity -building process. Furthermore, WfD is a peace building process that 
tackles the cause of conflicts such as poverty and social exclusion. People’s lives are being 
improved through sustainable development, the creation of good governance and 
confidence-building between security providers and civilians. 

Source; Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan. 


governance of the security system and in enhanced communication between divided 
communities (see Box 3.7). People-based mediation and peace building strategies have an 
essential role to play in this regard by reducing social tensions and promoting 
reconciliation processes. Development assistance of a technical nature can be 
complemented with efforts to enhance political dialogue between divided groups. 

The following areas related to peace building and demilitarisation should be 
addressed in ways that strengthen the governance of the security system, where possible, 
and need to be considered in overarching SSR policy frameworks. In all of these areas, it is 
important to take account of accumulating experience, to look at what works and what 
doesn’t and to build in sound evaluation to contribute to that experience. 

• Gender perspectives in SSR processes. In many cases, particularly during war and 
armed conflicts, civil society is usually in majority represented by women including in 
the security areas. They are well placed, at all levels, to work for peace and reconciliation 
and to set standards for the reconstruction of a war-torn society. Ensuring women’s 
participation beyond the grass-roots enhances the legitimacy of the process by making 
it more democratic and responsive to all parts of the affected population. 
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Box 3.8. Good practice: Linking small arms and SSR 

“Small arms concerns and the SSR agenda intersect [...] in the areas of crime prevention and 
post-conflict demilitarisation [...] For example, developing and implementing legislation, 
regulations, and guidelines concerning the use of weaponry by official security forces and by 
private security firms all require the sort of institutional capacity within the ministries of 
defence, justice, and the interior, and the legislature that SSR seeks to develop [...] 

“[A]n arms exchange programme in the Argentine province of Mendoza produced a 
provincial law on disarmament; interest in expansion into six other provinces; the 
establishment of a bi-provincial security commission to develop provincial border controls; 
the development of a permanent information exchange mechanism among police and 
provincial government institutions; and the harmonisation of police and judicial reform.” 
Border control programmes improve the ability to track illicit flows of arms. 

Source; Small Arms Survey 2003; Development Denied, Oxford: OUP (2003), “SSR: What about small arms?” 
Box 4.12, p. 153. 


• Conversion of security resources to civilian use. When countries seek to reduce the size 
of or to promote professionalism of armies, they carry out reviews of military inventories 
and security budgets. Governments can benefit from international assistance to convert 
security resources to civilian purposes. The objective is to ensure that material and 
human resources within the security system are converted in a manner consistent with 
the goal to enhance development and political stability. 

• Regulation of small arms (see Box 3.8). The illicit trade in small arms and light weapons 
is a security threat that many donors and developing countries are working together to 
address. Efforts to deal with the problems of destabilising accumulation and 
uncontrolled spread of small arms should be situated squarely in the context of efforts 
to defuse the tensions that encourage the acquisition and use of these weapons. 
International efforts to address “supply-side” issues must go hand in hand with 
demand-side responses to small arms problems. In an SSR context, the restoration of 
effective mechanisms to maintain public security and an appropriate regulation 
framework for small arms represents the best long-term response, as can increased state 
capacity to monitor, check and prevent illegal arms transfers and to collect and destroy 
surplus weapons. 

• Demobilisation, Disarmament and Reintegration, Resettlement and Repatriation (DDR) 
of ex-combatants (see Box 3.9). The formal disbanding of military formations is the start of 
a process that only concludes successfully when ex-combatants have been effectively 
reinserted into civilian society. DDR is about changes in the status of ex-combatants and the 
need for new forms of livelihood, skills and jobs. Overly-technical approaches underplay 
critical economic, social, political and psychological barriers to effective re-insertion. 

• Child soldiers. Significant advances in the international legal arena have been made in 
addressing the child soldier problem and are consistent with security system reform 
objectives. Long-term solutions lie in a dual strategy to strengthen state capacity to end 
their recruitment and to address problems related to adult unemployment and 
educational opportunities that contribute to incentives for becoming or remaining a 
child soldier. Development assistance can facilitate the social reintegration of child 
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Box 3.9. Assistance for DDR in Afghanistan: Comprehensive 
approaches to SSR 

Insecurity is the foremost challenge confronting Afghanistan today. The Afghanistan 
Transitional Administration (ATA) is not the only authority endowed with coercive force, 
and local commanders hold considerable influence across the country. As a result, the 
process of recovery and development is being severely hampered. While domestic security 
in Kabul is being maintained, among others, by the International Security Assistance Force 
(ISAF), some G8 countries made a decision among themselves to provide support for the 
Security System Reform process undertaken by ATA through the division of labour 
approach (DDR: Japan and United Nations Assistance Mission in Afghanistan (UNAMA). 
Establishment of the new Afghan National Army: the United States. Police 
reestablishment: Germany. Anti-drug measures: UK. Justice reforms: Italy). 

As a lead country for DDR, Japan hosted the Tokyo Conference on Consolidation of Peace 
in Afghanistan in February 2003, where the establishment of the Afghanistan’s New 
Beginnings Programme (ANBP) was announced as part of the ATA’s package for SSR. The 
ANBP helps launch administrative offices for demobilisation, trains office staff, registers 
former soldiers, issues them identification cards, provides vocational training and creates 
employment to promote ex-combatants’ reintegration into society. In addition to its 
35 million dollar pledge for the ANBP, Japan established a DDR unit in its Kabul Embassy. The 
DDR implementation framework was confirmed by the ATA, regional commanders, local 
communities and the international community. Its pilot phase started in October 2003. 

Even now, with the peace process under way, there are said to be several hundred 
thousand combatants in Afghanistan. To promote reconstruction, in addition to 
maintaining domestic security, building an environment in which people do not have to 
resort to arms again is vital to preventing the recurrence of violent conflict. Providing 
employment opportunities to ex-combatants is not enough. While facilitating the 
establishment of the new Afghan National Army to absorb some ex-combatants, other 
former combatants need to be disarmed and participate in the nation-building process. 
Therefore, assistance for DDR must be conducted from the perspective of the whole 
Security System Reform process. This is a case in point of some G8 countries using a 
division of labour approach to creating a holistic response to SSR. 

Source; Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan {www.mofa.go.jp/). 


soldiers following war and support programmes to sensitise security forces concerning 
relevant international laws. Both tasks are difficult. The same caveat regarding overly 
technical approaches applies here as to DDR. 

• War economies play an increasingly large role in fuelling and sustaining violent conflict, 
and pose serious policy coherence issues that the OECD and its member countries 
should address. OECD donors are in a good position to bring to the attention of their own 
governments the role different government departments should play in addressing 
international corruption and money laundering, perpetuation of militia-linked private 
security forces through multinational enterprises, illicit trade in diamonds and other 
goods, and organised crime. 
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Develop country and context-specific SSR approaches 

As is widely recognised in development, in order to help people help themselves, it is 
vital to understand how they view the world. It is critical to look at how their systems work, 
including the power relations among individuals and institutions. This kind of knowledge 
cannot be acquired through short missions or shorter-term technical assistance. 
Understanding how systems work requires close contact over an extended time. 

External actors working in SSR need to become more finely attuned to the context in 
which they operate. While separate policies and plans need to be developed for the 
military, the police, the justice system, the correction system, intelligence, etc., these 
processes should not occur in a vacuum. They should be encompassed in an overall SSR 
strategy and should be informed by a security environment assessment and/or national 
security system review, as mentioned above (see Box 3.3). Such a review must look the local 
context and, particularly, the major security challenges confronting the country. It will help 
determine the roles of the country’s security bodies in meeting these challenges as well as 
the country’s economic and development objectives. 

Donors can help to encourage a broader understanding of the principles and 
objectives of SSR by promoting dialogue between civil society and the security system 
actors (see Box 3.10). They can also support locally conceived teaching and education 
programmes and can help relevant actors to clarify the principles and objectives of SSR 
(see Box 3.5). 


Box 3.10. Good practice: UNDP support for dialogue on defence issues 

“In October 1999, UNDP initiated support for a process of national dialogue in response 
to the need to re-examine military doctrine in the context of a democratic state and to 
build a new professionalism within the military that respects civilian authority [...] 
“Under the direction of a Guatemalan NGO [...] and through the involvement of 
representatives of state institutions, social, academic and political organisations, human 
rights NGOs, and active and retired members of the armed forces, the project attempts to 
strengthen public dialogue on the role of the military [...] The project has helped to create the 
needed political space within the society to openly discuss the topic of military reform.” 

Source: UNDP/ERD and UNDP/Guatemala, “UNDP in Guatemala: A Case Study in Peace building”, Guatemala 
City, 2 January 2001, p. 29. 


Since different kinds of activities will be required at various times, donors should be 
sensitive to the needs and priorities of partner countries (see Boxes 3.11, 3.13 and 3.12). 
Where the main threat emanates from governance problems in the security system or the 
forces, governance-related reforms may be the priority. Where countries face major 
security threats, enhancing the operational capacity of the police or the army may be the 
immediate priority for the partner country government. In considering local perspectives, 
it is important to realise that each country also has a different capacity to integrate 
changes and take on SSR initiatives and carefully consider contextual criteria and how they 
relate to possible forms of assistance."^ 

Part of the challenge donors face in planning assistance programmes is identifying 
where demand for change in the security system is likely to emerge. Because conditions 
are rarely in place at the outset for a full-fledged SSR programme, donors may be forced to 
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Box 3.11. SSR in Sierra Leone 

The emphasis of the UK programme of support for SSR in Sierra Leone shifted 
dramatically in June 2000 after the upsurge in activity by rebel Revolutionary United Front 
(RUF) forces. Following their attack on the capital, Freetown, re-establishing a climate of 
security across the country and conditions in which a sustainable peace settlement could 
be reached became the Government’s priority. With UK support, a large programme to 
train the new army was put in place which enabled capable forces to be rapidly deployed 
against the RUF, backed by United Nations peace-keepers (today the largest UN peace- 
keeping mission). By 2001, with the security situation largely under control, attention 
again turned to various SSR-related tasks such as strengthening the Ministry of Defence, 
building the capacity of the police forces, and developing a new national security policy. 


work closely with one sector as an entry point, such as defence, where there is an opening 
for reform (see Box 3.13). The ideal remains a system-wide approach to reform. In many 
reconstruction environments, wholesale reform is the only way that governance and 
personal security objectives can be realised. Donors can help partner country governments 
develop their own policy frameworks for addressing SSR concerns which can, over time, be 
broadened to incorporate other security institutions and issues. 

Encourage governments to develop workable multi-sectoral strategies 

SSR priorities must be developed against the background of a multi-sectoral 
assessment of a partner country’s security needs. There is a need to understand the 
linkages among the different parts of the security system and how it relates to other types 
of donor assistance. Donors are making greater efforts to establish security-system wide 
programming strategies. As mentioned in Chapter 2, however, some past efforts to support 
security-related reforms have been fragmented and thus not necessarily multi-sectoral. 

Effecting sustainable change in the security system will almost always require a focus 
on one constituent sector at a time (defence, public security, justice, intelligence). Within 
that sector, there may be a focus on a specific component or process (e.g. the capacity of 
relevant legislative committees, the courts, the defence budgeting system, etc.). 

Many issues that donors should prioritise in order to strengthen security system 
governance are already part of the normal work of their development assistance agencies. 
They support activities aimed at strengthening public sector institutions, improving public 
sector governance, and developing human and social capital. Areas where assistance has 
been provided include: public expenditure analysis and management, anti-corruption 
activities and civil service and administrative reform. Others include democratisation 
efforts, promoting social justice and human rights, civil society capacity building, and 
legislative strengthening. These are all relevant to the SSR agenda. 

Some development agencies have been slow to develop multi-sectoral strategies while 
others have more experience. One example of a multi-sectoral strategy that involves a 
whole-of-government approach as well can be found in the Solomon Islands where 
Australia and New Zealand have developed a comprehensive strategy that extends across 
sectors (see Box 3.12). 
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Box 3.12. Good practice: Regional Assistance Mission to Solomon Islands 

(RAMSl) 

In June 2003, the Solomon Islands Government, following a spate of instability, conflict 
and a virtual collapse of the economy, requested direct strengthened assistance to prevent 
further deterioration. In response. Pacific Island Countries (under the auspices of the 
Pacific Island Forum) and donors (Australia and New Zealand in particular) with support 
from the international community deployed the Regional Assistance Mission to Solomon 
Islands (RAMSl) on 24 July 2003. 

A secure Solomon Islands is essential for the nation’s people, the region and the 
international community. The first priority has been to create the necessary stability and 
governance conditions required for sustainable growth and development. Over the longer 
term, RAMSl is building capacity in law and justice, economic management, basic services 
(especially health) and community development. These efforts will be critical to the 
country’s future growth prospects. 

The Australian whole-of-government response has been a vital component of RAMSI’s 
achievements, including in the area of Security System Reform (SSR). Contributions have 
come from AusAID, the Australian Treasury, Department of Finance and Administration, 
Attorney Generals, Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade and the Australian Federal 
Police to assist in economic management, legal (public prosecutors, public defenders), 
police and prison services). 

Regional cooperation to address the causes of instability and decline has also been an 
essential feature of RAMSI’s success. Police personnel from Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Cook Islands, Tonga, Samoa and Kiribati have been involved. In addition, military 
personnel from Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Tonga and Papua New Guinea have been 
deployed in a support role. The military personnel are providing logistical support to 
RAMSl but also, if necessary, force protection. 

The rapid response of RAMSl coupled with a comprehensive and strengthened 
assistance package is also providing a basis for other donors (for example regional 
financial institutions) to re-engage. Through these efforts, RAMSl is helping build the 
Solomon Islands’ capacity to realise its full economic and development potential. 

Source; Australian Agency for International Development (AusAID). 


Help to create conditions that will generate local demand for change 

Although reform processes need to be internally driven, donors can help to create 
local demand and vision for change by supporting activities that: 

• Increase dialogue between members of the security forces, the wider security system, 
and the general public (see Box 3.14). 

• Bring an appropriate mix of expertise to the dialogue. 

• Further integrate the security system into wider government planning and budgeting 
processes. 

• Support regional dialogue and confidence-building mechanisms. 

Identify entry-points and develop methods of working through local actors 

Post-war reconstruction and democratic elections often involve the formation of new 
governments that are keen for international legitimacy and support. These situations offer 
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Box 3.13. Good practice: Using an entry point for SSR - 
Uganda’s Strategic Security Assessment 

In Uganda, the UK’s initial engagement in the security system was in support of a 
defence review. However, the methodology that was employed made it possible to broaden 
the review to involve a range of other security actors and to address security concerns 
which went far beyond national defence. 

The first phase of the defence review involved a Strategic Security Assessment that 
consisted of first analysing the full range of security threats of both a military and non- 
military nature that Uganda could expect to face in the future. This stage of work involved 
actors from across government as well as members of civil society. Once key threats had 
been identified, categorised and ranked, then a cross-governmental discussion took place 
to assess which ministries and agencies had responsibility for addressing which security 
threats. The outcome of this assessment is a Security Policy Framework (SPF) paper. It 
outlines a new integrated and wide-ranging concept of security for Uganda. 

The SPF currently has the status of a consultative document. However, it forms the basis 
for an eventual national security policy once the Government has had the opportunity to 
further debate and refine the framework. Subsequent stages of the Defence Review have 
focused on analysing future defence requirements and elaborating a broad reform 
strategy. In the meantime, a number of other security actors including the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Internal and External Security Organisations have started 
reviewing their own policy frameworks in light of the SPF. 

It is important to note that using one entry point can have limitations and must be 
carried out within a broad approach that addresses wider governance and personal 
security concerns. Co-ordinated, system-wide frameworks are the key to effective SSR. In 
some cases, engaging on a piece meal basis may be counterproductive. However, if the 
risks are fully assessed and managed, it may be appropriate to use an entry point in the 
interest of extending the agenda over time. 


two key entry-points for development actors. Peace agreements which are reached with 
international support and which contain provisions for security system reform will help 
legitimise donor activities in this area. It is therefore important to anticipate the future 
requirements and challenges of SSR in conflict situations, especially as peace processes 
gain momentum. Where countries remain in a “no-war, no-peace” situation, development 
actors will need to envisage working in a different way. In such situations, aid may need to 
focus initially on helping to stabilise the political situation, contributing to peace building 
efforts and otherwise laying the groundwork for further structural reforms when 
conditions become more optimal. 

In addition, many development actors are already involved in activities that relate 
directly or indirectly to SSR objectives and thus offer entry-points for supporting reform 
objectives. Institutional entry points include support for efforts to strengthen 
parliamentary capacity, to reform constitutions, judicial and penal systems and to bolster 
the “watch-dog” role of civil society groups. Mentoring arrangements - where one or more 
international experts are twinned with key individuals, governmental offices, or 
institutions for an extended period of time - are a particularly important tool for 
promoting institutional change. 
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Box 3.14. Good practice: South-South dialogues on security system 
governance and transformation 

In September 2000, the Centre for Democracy and Development/Nigeria, in collaboration 
with the Centre for Defence and Security Management of Witswatersrand University/ 
South Africa and the Institute of Development Studies/UK, organised a roundtable on the 
democratic control of the security system. Its main purpose was to discuss the processes 
and mechanisms through which democratic control can be established. It was hoped that 
such discussions would contribute to agreement on procedures for greater democratic 
accountability, transparency and control over the armed forces and other security services 
-by government, parliament and the political and civil society - especially in Nigeria, 
which had emerged from prolonged military rule in 1999. Participants included security 
scholars, military and civilian defence officials, parliamentarians and civil society actors. 
The meeting was funded by the Ford Foundation and the UK Department for International 
Development. It was the second South Africa-Nigeria Roundtable and had also been 
preceded by a South Africa-Nigeria Roundtable. 

The UK recognised the benefits of this mechanism and has supported two subsequent 
South-South meetings in Uganda (2002) and Ghana (2003). In both cases, they focused on 
the defence sector. The objective was to provide concrete lessons from other Africa 
countries that had undertaken some form of defence reform or transformation. 

Source; “Roundtable on Democratic Control of Military and Security Establishments in Nigeria and South 
Africa, 20-23 September 2000, Johannesburg. Summary Report”, London/Lagos, CDD, www.cdd.org.uk/ 
democratic_control.htm. 


An example of “good practice” where SSR may be integrated with on-going initiatives 
and mainstreamed into development policy is set out in Box 3.15. 


Box 3.15. Good practice: Participatory frameworks for SSR 

The Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper process offers a potentially important, though still 
relatively new, mechanism for soliciting public views on security and mainstreaming SSR 
into development policy. PRSPs allow for a wide-ranging discussion of government 
spending priorities. This offers an opportunity to bring security into the debate and to 
assess how competing demands on public resources should be resolved. On the whole, 
however, the experience to date in using PRSPs to promote SSR-related objectives has been 
disappointing. While governments are in some cases reluctant for security issues to be 
addressed in this kind of forum, donors themselves have not always pushed hard for their 
inclusion. But this is starting to change. 

In Cambodia, for example, the non-governmental community has incorporated a 
number of security issues in its annual submission to the PRSP process. Specific 
recommendations were made in the areas of disarmament, demobilisation, small arms 
reduction and management, and the rule of law. While there was also a category on 
governance and transparency, this focused narrowly on civil service reform. Insufficient 
attention has been paid to the military which is a central political actor in Cambodia. 

See luiuiu.ngo./orum.org.kh under “Working Group Issues” and “Development Assistance”. 
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Adopt a regional perspective 

At the regional level, and sub-regional level in particular, states face broadly similar 
security needs and challenges, much of which security system reform is designed to address. 
The democratic governance of the security system requires regional approaches because:^ 

• Security challenges often involve cross-border issues. 

• It can be helpful to have collective responses to regional security issues. 

• Unaddressed needs for SSR can lead to tensions and conflict that spread across borders. 

• Co-ordination and harmonisation of external actors’ actions and policies is critical. 

Due to the wide-ranging regional security issues seen in Africa, this section deals in 
particular with examples it faces. For information on regional dynamics in other areas, 
please refer to the regional reports on Asia-Pacific, Latin America and the Caribbean, and 
South Eastern Europe, the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) and the Baltics. 

Common security needs 

The common security needs faced in a region need to be identified. For example, in 
West Africa, an overriding concern has been how to end one of the most serious threats to 
democratic development in the sub-region: coups d’etat and unlawful removal of elected 
authorities. This threat is symptomatic of a deeper crisis of governance that is at the root 
of conflict and insecurity in many states. It further highlights the need to subject military 
institutions to democratic control. 

Cross border nature of security challenges 

Genuine and effective security system reform in each state cannot be achieved 
without attention to the regional and sub-regional level (see Box 3.16). Specific occurrences 
or processes within one state might affect sub-regional ones. SSR efforts within a country 
can risk being derailed by developments external to the state. Cross-border issues might 
include the trafficking and proliferation of small arms, child soldiers and natural resource 
extraction. For example, the rebuilding process in Sierra Leone in the aftermath of war has 
been threatened by continued insecurity in Liberia. 

Collective response to regional security issues 

There is increased recognition that the common nature of the threat facing African 
states in particular requires collective action and harmonised policies even if this is 
concentrated at the sub-regional, or neighbourhood level. Such action has been most 
visible, for example, in the area of crisis response. The then OAU (now African Union), the 
Southern African Development Community (SADC) and the Economic Community of West 
African states (ECOWAS) have been compelled to respond to regional crisis albeit at varying 
levels. The most commonly cited examples are the ECOWAS responses to crisis in Liberia, 
Sierra Leone and Guinea-Bissau. The type of (often complex) regional peace operations that 
were mounted in response to these crises highlighted the importance of developing 
common values and principles in the management of such missions. 

Co-ordination and harmonisation o/ actions and policies by external actors 

The growing awareness of the need for a common approach at the sub-regional level has 
led to increased focus on capacity development for regional and sub-regional institutions in 
Africa, including the African Union, SADC and ECOWAS. Part of the United Nations’ response 
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Box 3.16. Regional comprehensive development assistance to Afghanistan: 
“The Ogata Initiative” 

“The Ogata Initiative”, a programme for regional comprehensive development assistance, 
was initiated by the government of Japan based on a proposal by Ms. Sadako Ogata, former 
UNHCR and Special Representative of the Prime Minister of Japan for Afghanistan 
Assistance. It aims to promote seamless transition from humanitarian assistance to 
recovery and reconstruction assistance, and to realise “human security”. It supports 
reintegration of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs), and promotes the 
comprehensive development of regions which accept them. Three-phase support 
programmes have been implemented under this Initiative since August 2002. The Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA) and international organizations, including those 
under the UN, are implementing projects in various areas and co-ordinating their 
activities to enhance synergies. All this is undertaken under the ownership of the 
Afghanistan Transitional Administration (ATA). 

Priority regions are targeted, and they are expected to trigger the development of the 
whole country. Models for a regional comprehensive development model should emerge 
from this exercise. At the same time, the capacity development of the ATA through the 
implementation process is also envisaged. 

This initiative is intended to bridge the “gap” between the humanitarian phase and 
the sustainable development phase, with particular emphasis placed on support for 
reintegrated people. Such support is important for creating political stability and public 
order. This ground-breaking initiative provides a common prerequisite for both security 
and development. Under Phase 4, now being worked out, synergies between security and 
development will be further pursued, for example, through the activities of civilian- 
military joint regional reconstruction teams called Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs) 
and in co-ordination with DDR programmes. 

Source; Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan (uiuiui.mo/a.go.jp/). 


has included, for example, a decentralisation of aspects of its functions through the 
establishment of regional offices. This has been the case with the recent creation of a 
UN Office for West Africa and the office for the Great Lakes region of Africa. The 
endorsement by the G8 for the New Partnership Initiative for African Development (NEPAD) 
adopted by African leaders in July 2002 reflects external support for a regional approach.^ 
In order to deal with regional challenges, development actors supporting SSR reforms 
in developing countries need to: 

• Recognise that needs, priorities and circumstances governing SSR differ substantially 
by region (as well as by country). Magnitudes, objectives, perceptions and approaches 
vary greatly. Flexibility in donor policy frameworks and programming is essential. This 
should be underpinned by the understanding - through appropriate analysis - of 
differing capacities, willingness and ownership. 

• Recognise that varying regional relationships with OECD countries have a major 
impact on incentives for reform. Where incentives exist - as in Eastern European and 
some CIS states seeking EU accession or NATO membership - there is strong impetus for 
greater local commitment to reform processes. In contrast to the significant external 
financial and technical assistance in this region, in many developing countries reforms 
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have tended in the past to be driven more by negative incentives associated with aid 
conditionality with limited and at times negative impact on progress. 

• Adopt a regional perspective to help understand the wider, often cross border, 
dynamics of security problems affecting a country and its national reform processes. 
Internationally-supported confidence building measures such as the disclosure of 
information on military strategy, force size, or spending levels can help reduce 
suspicions and tensions between neighbours. 

• Work through or support to regional or sub-regional organisations involved in 
security-related activities, where appropriate. It is essential to enhance the capacity 
and legitimacy of regional organisations, such as the African Union, and regional civil 
society groups, to engage more in security issues and, consequently, in SSR. Such efforts 
will be particularly important during post-conflict transitional phases. 

• In countries where there is lack of government commitment and capacity is weak, 
prepare the political and policy terrain and support dialogue through civil society and 
regional networks. This can include providing information and examples about how 
other countries address SSR challenges. This will also help identify entry points for 
future SSR work. 


Notes 

1. A World Bank report on the role of development assistance in promoting reform published 
in 2001 concluded, for example, that “when aid supports a country-owned development strategy, 
it can lead to sustained growth and poverty alleviation. ... [but] when reform is imposed from 
abroad, even as a quid pro quo for aid, it is not sustainable”. James Wolfensohn, “Foreword”, p. xi, in 
Shantayanan Devarajan, David Dollar, and Torgny Holmgren, eds, Aid and Re/orm in Africa: Lessons 
from Ten Case Studies, Washington DC: The World Bank, 2001, www.worldbank.org/research/aid/africa/ 
intro.htm. Similar findings were published nearly a decade earlier in Joan M. Nelson with Stephanie 
J. Eglinton, Encouraging Democracy: What Role /or Conditioned Aid?, Policy Essay No. 4, Washington DC: 
Overseas Development Council, 1992. 

2. “Security Issues and Development Co-operation: A Conceptual Framework for Enhancing Policy 
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1 he regional SSR surveys covered 110 countries across Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
the Caribbean, and the Baltics, southeast Europe and the Commonwealth of Independent 
states. The main objective of these surveys was to assess the status of the SSR policy 
agenda from the contrasting perspectives of these countries, which are being encouraged 
to reform their security systems, and the international aid community. 

While a tremendous amount of activity is underway in these countries which has 
relevance for SSR, very few of them have comprehensive SSR programmes that conform 
with the OECD-DAC definition. The survey findings suggest that the SSR concept and 
terminology is, for the most part, still not familiar to government officials and members of 
security forces, and that the primary impetus for SSR tends to be external in nature. 

Nevertheless, while the SSR concept and policy agenda have thus far had limited “buy- 
in” by developing and transition countries, the principles which underpin SSR are not alien 
to them. The individual reform activities currently being undertaken in many countries 
form essential entry-points and building blocks for more ambitious SSR programmes. 
Whether or not these reforms develop over time will depend to a large degree on how the 
SSR concept and policy agenda is adapted to meet their needs. 

There are three broad policy challenges for OECD countries: 

• First, to widen “buy-in” to the SSR policy agenda by relevant actors across the OECD 
foreign assistance community and partner countries. 

• Second, to develop SSR policies that are well-grounded in an empirical understanding of 
the political and institutional context in which reforms are being promoted. 

• Third, to develop more integrated development and security assistance programmes 
that are also consistent with the comprehensive principles that underpin the SSR 
concept. 

Introduction 

In 2002 the OECD Development Assistance Committee (DAC) commissioned a broad 
survey of thinking, policies and activities that come under the heading of security system 
reform (SSR) or similar terms. ^ The survey consisted of two parts: a regional component, 
which covered 1) Africa; 2) Asia-Pacific; 3) Latin America and the Caribbean; and 4) the 
Baltics, the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), and southeast Europe; and a donor 
component.^ The main objective was to assess the status of the SSR agenda from the 
contrasting perspectives of the aid community, which is seeking to promote and support 
SSR, and the countries being encouraged to reform their security systems.^ 

This part of the publication presents the findings of the regional surveys. While the 
evolution of the SSR concept owes much to a process of rethinking security concepts 
underway in developing and transition countries, there is a common perception of SSR as 
a foreign-driven, often political process, informed primarily by Western experiences of how 
security institutions should be governed. Understanding the diversity of security reform 
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challenges non-OECD countries face, as well as how they view the SSR policy agenda, is 
essential from the stand-point of donor efforts to strengthen the impact and relevance of 
their assistance programmes in the security domain. 

This chapter first examines the origins of the SSR agenda and the OECD-DAC’s role in 
supporting donor policy development efforts in this field. Drawing on the regional survey 
findings, the chapter then examines three broad challenges donors face in translating the 
SSR concept into more effective programmes of assistance. The concluding section 
identifies a number of factors that might lead to wider “buy-in” to the SSR policy agenda by 
developing and transition countries, as well as several priorities for future research that 
would build upon the regional surveys. The regional sections in the Annexes discuss in 
greater detail the regional survey findings. 

Background to the Global Survey 
Emergence of SSR 

In the past decade, security has emerged as a vital concern for national and 
international policy in conflict-affected societies. The challenge of ensuring the security of 
states and their populations is both most urgent and most difficult in the context of 
societies seeking to “rebuild” following war where there is a risk of recreating the 
conditions that gave rise to violence in the first place. As the limitations of military-based 
security arrangements become more evident, this underscores the need for new 
approaches to security that avoid the conflicts of the past between the security interests of 
states and the security interests of populations.^ 

The process of reconceptualising security has in turn led to a fundamental re-evaluation 
of international assistance strategies. On the security side, the narrow focus on training 
and equipping security forces which characterised many past (and some current) 
assistance programmes is now seen to reinforce militarist, state-centric security 
paradigms that are not consistent with protecting populations. It is also increasingly 
recognised that, on the development side, aid strategies which rely on “one-size fits all” 
approaches and push too rapidly for liberalising economic and political reforms can fuel 
conflict and undermine security.^ 

These developments have resulted in growing recognition of the need for the 
international community to address the twin imperatives of security and development 
through more integrated policies and programmes. This has given rise to a range of new 
normative developments, policy initiatives, and operational programmes which aim to 
prevent and resolve violent conflicts, consolidate peace following war, and facilitate 
reconstruction with a view to avoiding renewed violence.^ SSR has its origins within these 
“peace building” activities and is designed to link the development and security agendas at 
the policy and programming levels. 

The concept of SSR was influenced by the broader “human security” agenda which is 
based on two key ideas: first, that the protection of individuals is critical to both national 
and international security; and second, that the security conditions required by people for 
their development are not limited to traditional matters like national defence and law and 
order, but rather incorporate broader political, economic and social issues that ensure a life 
free from risk and concern. Within this wider agenda, SSR focuses on the challenges states 
face in using the instruments of force in a manner that is consistent with democratic 
norms and supportive of human development goals. 
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Adoption of a holistic, people-centred approach to security has a number of important 
implications for how states go about the task of providing security for their populations. 
First, the concepts and institutional structures that guide security provision need to be 
“home-grown”, and reflect local needs, priorities and circumstances. Second, security 
should be seen as a public policy issue, inviting greater input by both the civilian policy 
sectors and civil society into policy formulation processes. Third, states should move 
beyond a reliance on the use of force and develop more integrated policy responses to 
security problems that cut across all sectors of public action. Fourth, reforms should seek 
to address issues relating both to the operational capacity of security bodies (effectiveness) 
and how they are governed (accountability). 

External actors seeking to encourage or support a holistic, people-centered approach 
to security can maximise the impact of their assistance in various ways. First, there must 
be a willingness to countenance a significant degree of local control in determining how 
security is provided, and the priorities for reform. Second, aid strategies should be based on 
a comprehensive assessment of the political, institutional and economic factors that 
influence the security environment and the functioning of the security system. Third, 
development and security assistance should be provided in an integrated manner that 
facilitates national strategic reform efforts. Fourth, sound developmental principles and 
governance expertise should underpin the design and execution of all aspects of SSR 
programming, including reform of the military. 

While the term SSR is being used more frequently within both the development and 
security policy communities today, definitions still vary. In part this is because the thinking 
which underpins the DAC policy statement. Security System Re/orm and Governance: Policy and 
Good Practice, is relatively new and has not yet been fully integrated into donor country 
policy and programming. Usage of the term tends to be dictated by the concerns of 
particular policy communities, and policy and practice often diverge from the concept. At 
present, OECD assistance strategies remain overwhelmingly focused on the reform (often 
operational) of traditional security agencies (i.e. the military, police, intelligence services). 
Efforts to broaden these strategies in line with SSR thinking, by placing greater emphasis 
on measures that strengthen civil oversight and governance of the overall security system, 
are still “work-in-progress”. 

The OECD Development Assistance Committee (DAC) approach 

Since the late 1990s, the OECD-DAC has worked to promote greater rigour and 
uniformity in relation to how the SSR concept is used within aid circles by supporting 
efforts to develop a common definition and a common approach to donor activities in this 
domain.® In 1999, the DAC commissioned work to develop a conceptual framework^ on SSR 
to guide members’ policy development efforts. The objectives of this work were to assess 
the case for development actors to become more engaged in SSR, to propose practical ways 
in which they could begin to do this, and to enhance the coherence of their policies and 
those of their counterparts in OECD governments, including defence establishments. 

The DAC approach to SSR was first laid out in the 2001 DAC Guidelines on Helping 
Preuent Violent Con/lict and subsequently developed in the DAC policy statement and paper 
on Security System Re/orm and Governance}^ This approach embraces the comprehensive 
principles outlined above. In the policy paper, SSR is defined as “the transformation of the 
‘security system’ - which includes all the actors, their roles, responsibilities and actions - 
working together to manage and operate the system in a manner that is more consistent 
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with democratic norms and sound principles of good governance”. The OECD-DAC thus 
approaches SSR squarely within a development co-operation lens, reflecting the view that 
it should be supportive of wider efforts to strengthen state capacity, to prevent violent 
conflict, and to promote human development. 

The emphasis placed on SSR as a development co-operation issue in the 2001 
Guidelines on Helping Prevent Violent Con/Iict was endorsed by OECD development ministers 
who further acknowledged that achieving “desired policy outcomes” will require OECD 
countries to develop “more coherent government-wide responses to security problems”. To 
this end, the global SSR survey findings highlight three broad challenges facing donors: 

• First, to build greater consensus on the rationale for and objectives of SSR as a basis for 
widening “buy-in” to this policy agenda by relevant actors across the OECD foreign 
assistance community and partner countries. 

• Second, to facilitate the development of donor SSR policies and assistance programmes 
that are well-grounded in an empirical understanding of the political and institutional 
context in which reforms are being promoted. 

• Third, to ensure that OECD development and security assistance programmes are 
designed and implemented in a coherent manner that is also consistent with the 
comprehensive principles that underpin the SSR concept. 

The dramatic changes in the international environment which followed the events of 
September 11, 2001 have added a particular sense of urgency to advancing these objectives. 
There is a real risk that the thinking and policy pronouncements which have accompanied 
the new “war on terror” may have a negative impact on the way in which the SSR policy 
agenda is conceived, by down-playing its governance-promotion dimension. Each of the 
regional studies in this report underscore that there are already grounds for concern that 
this is happening. Recent developments in Afghanistan and Iraq, in particular, underscore 
the need for careful analysis of the way in which the “war on terror” is affecting 
international efforts to respond in a more integrated manner to security and development 
problems. 

Translating the SSR concept into policy and practice 

Widening international '1?uy-in” to the SSR policy agenda 

The regional surveys indicate that a tremendous amount of activity is underway in the 
110 countries examined which has relevance for SSR. These activities cut across the nine 
categories examined by the surveys, including wider political, policy, non-governmental 
and regional initiatives, as well as traditional security agencies such as the military, 
intelligence and police, the justice sector, civil oversight and management bodies. There is 
immense variation - both within and across regions - in the factors driving change in these 
areas, the objectives being pursued, and the approaches. This varied landscape makes it 
difficult to draw any firm conclusions about the degree of “buy-in” to the SSR policy 
agenda, though a number of key points can be made. 

First, very few countries have comprehensive SSR programmes that conform with the 
definition in the OECD-DAC policy statement and paper on security system reform. More 
often than not, security reform activities remain narrowly focused on traditional security 
agencies, such as the military and police, and are carried out in an ad hoc and piecemeal 
manner. Reforms are rarely governed by an overarching strategic framework, informed by 
a wide-ranging and integrating public security concept, or effectively linked to wider 
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government planning and budgeting processes in ways that help to strengthen governance 
or ensure state security action is supportive of wider development objectives. While the 
stated objectives are in some cases to improve governance of the security system, the focus 
tends to be on strengthening the operational capabilities of security agencies. Indeed, 
sometimes reform objectives run directly counter to the objective of improving 
accountability within the security system. 

There are nonetheless a range of exceptions: in Africa, for instance, South Africa’s 
post-1994 security reform programme stands out because of the comprehensiveness of 
reforms undertaken, the highly participatory nature of the process, and the low level of 
external involvement. There are other instances which could be considered SSR, though 
these have been limited to countries emerging from conflict where donors have been 
actively involved such as Sierra Leone and East Timor. In quite a few other countries 
including Uganda, Mozambique, Serbia, and El Salvador, there have been discrete 
initiatives focused on one element or another of the security system which have been 
influenced by SSR principles, but fall short of a fully-fledged SSR programme. In the case of 
Afghanistan, despite recognition early on in the reconstruction process that a 
comprehensive SSR programme would be required, the international vision, resources and 
coordination required have not materialised.^^ 

The case of the former Eastern Bloc countries deserves special attention. While there 
has been an extensive range of activity in the security domain, often referred to as SSR, 
much of this does not conform with the OECD-DAC definition. Because the primary 
impetus for reforms has been the desire for integration into the European Union and NATO, 
reform activities have tended to be shaped by narrower objectives relating to strengthening 
border security, regional stability and civil-military relations. Furthermore, the primary 
emphasis often has been on the transfer of Western norms and values about how the 
security system should be governed, resulting in “cosmetic” reforms, rather than on 
concrete initiatives to strengthen governance, particularly through the creation of a public 
and political environment conducive to meaningful SSR. 

A second key finding is that the SSR concept and terminology is still not familiar to 
government officials and members of security forces, or is used differently than by donors. 
As to be expected, those cases where the term and concept are most used tend to be those 
countries where donors are heavily engaged. However, the survey of the former Eastern 
Bloc countries cautions that while political jargon is rich with imported donor phrases such 
as SSR, it “does not signify genuine local ownership of declared reform programmes”. 
Moreover, there are many cases where “security sector” is part of the vocabulary but has a 
different meaning. In Uganda, for instance, it is understood to refer to the intelligence and 
defence bodies. 

Third, the surveys indicate that the impetus for SSR programmes tends to be external 
in nature. This is not to say that there are not internal constituencies or pressures for 
change, for this is increasingly the case today in many countries. Reform is occurring in 
response to growing pressures for democratisation and a desire to enhance human rights; 
the need to develop more effective responses to security problems, including crime; fiscal 
reforms, intended to either reduce budget deficits or to channel more public resources for 
development; or as part of power-sharing agreements following the conclusions of war. 
The key issue, however, is that indigenous responses to security challenges have tended to 
be formulated in quite different ways than the donor SSR policy agenda. 
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From the perspective of many aid recipients, SSR has become associated with cuts in 
security expenditures, efforts to emasculate the security forces, and external meddling in 
political matters - all of which can create resistance to donor approaches. Furthermore, in 
some cases, such as South Africa, indigenous concepts and approaches have been devised 
which, as the Africa survey suggests, may even be more far-reaching than the DAC SSR 
concept. In most other cases where SSR could be said to be taking place, reforms tend to be 
much less ambitious than what donors would like to see taking place. This may be due as 
much to a lack of resources and a weak national vision for reform as it is to the fact that 
national needs and priorities differ from those of donors. 

The more general lesson from the survey, however, is that the way in which countries 
define and approach security reforms is usually shaped and conditioned by historical 
experience and national circumstances which determine what is possible at any given 
time. This underscores that, even though the SSR concept and policy agenda - as defined 
by donors - has had limited “buy-in” in developing and transition states, the principles 
which underpin SSR are not alien to these countries. As the Africa survey notes, the 
individual activities that are currently being undertaken in many countries “form essential 
entry-points and building blocks for more ambitious SSR programmes”. Whether or not 
these reforms develop over time will require an enabling interna] as well as external 
environment. 

SSR implies a profound paradigmatic shift in the way in which not only developing 
and transition states conceptualise security, but the aid community as well. Despite 
growing usage of the term, many actors within both the development and security 
assistance communities have simply re-named existing security-related work as SSR 
without adequate consideration of what is distinctive and new about this agenda from a 
conceptual and policy perspective. A determining factor in whether non-OECD countries 
embrace SSR will be the extent to which donor countries and organisations themselves 
embrace the new security thinking and adopt a more integrated, holistic and principle- 
based approach to the provision of development and security assistance. 

Strengthening the empirical base of SSR policies 

The global survey suggests that SSR policies are, in many cases, being formulated by 
donors without reference to a strong empirical base. Donors often lack adequate 
understanding of the context in which they are engaging, in particular relating to how 
countries perceive and define security threats, how security institutions function, and the 
concerns of reforming governments. The programming rhetoric which permeates many 
policy documents is often very prescriptive in nature and there should be concern that this 
may substitute for sound analysis of what is actually happening on the ground. This makes 
it more difficult for donors to assess what is feasible in a given context or to tailor support 
appropriately to the needs of developing and transition countries. 

There are three key reasons for this gap between research-based evidence and policy 
making. The first reason has to do with the relatively rapid pace with which the SSR policy 
agenda has emerged within the aid community over the past five years. Because SSR is a 
key transition issue in war-affected societies, there has been immense pressure on donors 
to develop concepts and policy frameworks enabling them to engage in a domain which 
was extremely sensitive and theretofore unknown to them. Combined with this urgency to 
act was the fact that there were very few experiences of integrated international assistance 
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programmes, bringing together development and security actors, that could be used to 
inform policy or programming. 

A second reason stems from the lack of access by donor policy makers to information 
on SSR issues. Part of the problem stems from a simple dearth of data. The regional surveys 
show a highly variable picture on information availability: information on security reform 
matters is most readily available in the former Eastern Bloc countries, least available in the 
case of Africa, with Asia and Latin America falling somewhere in between. This 
corresponds roughly with the general ranking of these regions in developmental terms, 
though perhaps a more telling indicator is the level of strategic engagement by OECD 
countries in the security domain of countries in these regions. This is naturally higher in 
the former Eastern Bloc countries for reasons which have to do with concerns about 
regional political stability and integration into NATO and the European Union. And 
accordingly, the information available on SSR issues tends to refer to externally-driven 
reform initiatives. 

But another part of the answer lies in the lag between evidence-based research and 
policy processes, a problem exacerbated by the predominantly academic nature of 
research generated to date on security issues which has traditionally been of little interest 
to policy makers. This problem has been recognised by some donors, particularly by the UK 
which has developed partnerships with researchers in various regions around the world in 
view of harnessing their expertise for policy development initiatives (this OECD-DAC 
survey marks another positive step in this direction). Nevertheless, the primary focus of 
donor policy efforts to date has been on defining the broad goals of SSR and a set of policy 
prescriptions. Less emphasis has been placed on understanding the political and economic 
conditions that facilitate efforts to provide security, or how the interests of national and 
external actors in security reform programmes may differ. 

Third, the SSR policy agenda has been based on a normative Western template of how 
security systems should operate which has been heavily influenced by theories of 
democratisation, “human security” thinking, and more technocratic approaches to public 
sector reform. Strong emphasis is often placed on the desirability of civil control of the 
armed forces, a clear division between internal and external security functions, and a 
strong civil society role in the formulation and monitoring of security policy. 
Accompanying this is a strong preference, particularly within the development 
community, that resources should be redirected away from the institutions that give rise to 
militarism, towards the social and economic sectors and other areas of human 
development.^^ 

Yet these are “ideal-type” situations that no country, including OECD countries, has 
fully succeeded in implementing. While the desirability of these institutional 
arrangements from the point of view of enhancing security sector governance is generally 
accepted, even in many cases by government officials and members of the security forces 
in reforming countries, there is legitimate scope for different views on how these 
objectives can be achieved, and the pace at which change should occur. An over-reliance by 
donors on a normative framework to design policy may reduce incentives to invest in more 
basic research along the lines identified above and could result in the application of “one- 
size-fits-all” approaches to countries facing very dissimilar circumstances. 

Outsiders frequently underestimate the complexity and long-term nature of SSR in 
developing and transition states, in the process attributing the lack of reform to a failure of 
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political will when other considerations may equally be at play.^® The obstacles are often 
structural in nature, and may include: the persistence of authoritarian, militarist 
approaches to security; the weakness of national vision and capacity to formulate reform 
programmes; resource constraints; conflicting donor policies in the security domain; and 
political instability and tensions with neighbouring states. All of these factors serve to 
reinforce existing military-based security arrangements, particularly in post-conflict 
societies where SSR is both most needed and most difficult to carry out. 

A better understanding of the context in which SSR is being promoted would provide 
a stronger empirical basis for donor policy development efforts and, crucially, would make 
the policy agenda more inviting to developing and transition societies. The issue, though, 
is not simply about the need for more information, but also about who produces it. The 
surveys suggest that the advent of the Internet as well as deepening processes of political 
liberalisation have dramatically increased the availability and transparency of security- 
related information in recent years. As to be expected, however, much of this information 
comes from international sources, including international publications and web-sites 
hosted by organisations external to the region in question, and is produced by 
international consultants. 

The issue then is not simply that outsiders may not have the full picture about how 
things actually work in the security domain, but that national ownership of the very reform 
processes that donors are trying to support can be undermined because of weak linkages 
between research and policy-making processes. The generation and exchange of 
information on security matters by “reformers” themselves is the strongest basis for 
forging a national vision for reform and creating pro-reform constituencies. Yet many 
donor assistance programmes fail to explicitly address the fact that the capacity for 
knowledge generation and assimilation among policy makers and security personnel is 
often very weak.^® 

Developing more integrated international approaches to SSR 

From the perspective of developing and transition states, “buy-in” to the SSR agenda 
by the OECD aid community is itself still weak and has been primarily limited thus far to 
the development community where this agenda has received most attention. As has been 
noted, since September 11 prospects for an integrated security and development agenda 
have been undermined, resulting in a rapid return by numerous OECD countries “... to 
state-centric conceptions of security with human security, conflict prevention and 
peacebuilding moving to the back of the international agenda”. From the standpoint of 
donor efforts to develop more coherent, “whole-of-government” approaches to SSR, the 
regional surveys suggest that there are a range of closely inter-linked political, policy and 
programming challenges. 

Political challenges 

Each of the regional surveys draws attention to the potentially negative impact of the 
new “war on terror” on the way that “security” is being conceptualized and understood 
both among donor countries and their partner states. The Africa survey notes, for instance, 
the risks of “down-playing issues of governance, shifting the emphasis back from “soft” (or 
“human”) security to traditional (or “hard”) security; reviving cold-war partnerships with 
dictatorial regimes; suppressing local opposition and undermining legitimate local 
struggles for group rights by dubbing them as “terrorist”. The growing trend to include a 
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new anti-terror dimension in more traditional development and security assistance 
programmes appears to be changing the way in which SSR is approached to some extent. 

Reform efforts being promoted by some OECD countries in developing and transition 
states under the heading of the “war on terrorism” have led to the bolstering of intelligence 
and internal security capacity of partner states. The short-term emphasis on 
strengthening operational effectiveness may compromise longer-term goals of improving 
transparency and accountability in the security system, and has also had some immediate 
consequences. As has been noted, during 2003 “... international human rights standards 
continued to be flouted in the name of the ‘war on terror’, by both OECD and non-OECD 
countries”. This underscores the risks of approaching security reforms as a separate 
activity somehow removed from development of the wider governance environment in a 
country.^^ 

The renewed emphasis on traditional approaches to security is also resulting in 
changes in the way in which OECD countries prioritise the countries which receive 
assistance, and the way in which this assistance is provided. This is of concern because, 
despite the growing internal impetus for SSR in most countries around the world, it is 
apparent that the receptivity of different societies to the SSR policy agenda is heavily 
influenced by the external environment and the incentives on offer to facilitate and 
support reform. In cases where domestic constituencies are weak, and institutional 
capacity and resources are lacking, the nature of external engagement and the incentives 
on offer for reform are particularly determining in terms of the nature of progress that can 
be expected. 

The surveys suggest, for instance, that international strategies to promote SSR vary 
considerably between the four regions examined. In Central/Eastern Europe, for instance, 
there have been significant Western attempts to promote SSR over the past decade driven 
by concerns about regional political stability. The prospect of integration into both NATO 
and the European Union have provided powerful positiue inducements for these countries 
to reform their security system. The provision of significant levels of financial and 
technical assistance to fulfil the conditions to do so, as well as the narrower cultural gap 
between this region and the West, may also explain the more rapid progress in terms of 
building political support for SSR. 

The situation of African, Asian and Latin American countries is much less clear-cut. 
Their lack of strategic significance to the Western countries may explain the relatively 
limited positive incentives on offer for SSR, and the reliance in many cases by donors on 
negative inducements - or conditionalities - to promote reform. These approaches have not 
tended to show lasting results. There is also a significant conflict between flscal and 
security objectives in many donor-supported SSR programmes, highlighted in particular by 
the Africa and Latin America surveys. This is the case despite growing recognition within 
the aid community that a narrow focus on reducing security expenditure can be counter- 
productive in terms of improving governance in the security system. 

Furthermore, the focus on spreading Western norms and practices to inform how 
security institutions should be governed often comes at the expense of a sustained 
injection of technical and financial support to help these countries address the many 
barriers to change. Following 9/11, there is a concern that international security assistance 
programmes may become overly terrorism-driven and result in militaries being 
encouraged to assume old patterns of behaviour that have been increasingly discredited in 
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recent years. The reliance on military means to tackle the symptoms of terrorism has in 
turn reduced the resources available to tackle root causes of the problem, including 
assistance for education, economic development and governance reforms. 

Policy challenges 

While political backing for SSR by OECD governments is crucial, aid actors face other 
challenges in making SSR a policy priority. These stem from weaknesses of institutional 
capacity, the political sensitivities (for development actors) of working on security issues, 
and a lack of conviction among many quarters within both the development and security 
policy communities that the issues encompassed by SSR fall within the agenda which 
concerns them. Underlying this problem is the fact that the concept of SSR is still used in a 
loose way within the aid community which reflects a tendency by actors to approach SSR 
in line with differing institutional mandates, organisational priorities and administrative 
or political constraints. Differences in approach are as apparent between government 
departments in the same country, as between countries. 

The donor survey indicates that few donor countries have formal co-ordination 
mechanisms aimed at developing government-wide responses to security-related issues in 
developing and transition states. Most inter-departmental collaboration is of an ad hoc 
nature and is not grounded in policy frameworks, either explicitly for SSR or integrated into 
policies for related issues such as conflict prevention. In consequence, opportunities for 
being strategic about the work OECD countries engage in are missed and there are 
significant risks that donor government departments will work at cross-purposes. 

These factors highlight the need for more thought on how to achieve a synergy both 
between developmental and security inputs, and between short-term and longer-term 
assistance, in view of achieving a secure environment for states and their populations. 

The surveys suggest, for instance, that there is a need for donor SSR programmes to 
more effectively accommodate both governance and operational perspectives. This 
message has come out most clearly in the African context where the authors of the survey 
report note that a desire for security in its “physical” sense is often more of a priority for 
local populations than other aspects of the “human security” agenda which is being 
actively promoted by development actors. This highlights a potential tension, which is 
particularly difficult to resolve in conflict - affected societies, between the longer-term 
(structural) objective of building more accountable security institutions and shorter-term 
measures designed to improve security by strengthening the operational capability of 
security forces. 

In the case of Uganda, for instance, the government has sought for a number of years 
to significantly increase defence spending in order to more effectively address the threat 
posed by insurgents of the Lord’s Resistance Army. Donors have generally resisted this 
increase in defence spending, citing doubts about whether it can be justified in light of the 
huge needs in the social sectors. There have also been real concerns that additional 
spending on defence would not achieve the desired objectives given the army’s past record 
of financial mismanagement.^^ The government, for its part, has argued consistently that 
it cannot afford to invest more resources or attention in carrying out institutional reforms 
that would improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the army until the war in the North 
has been won.^^ 
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Programming challenges 

While the OECD-DAC approach to SSR emphasises the long-term structural changes 
required to achieve more efficient and effective security institutions, in practice, as the 
surveys demonstrate, donor assistance programmes tend to place greatest emphasis on 
the short-term measures needed to stabilise the security environment. In the post-war 
context, this may include support for demobilisation and reintegration of ex-combatants, 
measures to deal with the proliferation of small arms, and training to enhance the 
operational capacity of the police which tends to be marginalised during conflicts. While 
all of these measures can lead to improvements in public security which benefit the 
general population, they do not necessarily help to “reform” security institutions or create 
a political and institutional environment conducive to more effective management of 
security policy. 

Unless attempts are made to address structural issues (such as power relations) that 
undermine security-system governance, there is a risk that donors may inadvertently help 
to recreate the conditions that gave rise to violence and insecurity in the first place. In the 
post-war context, consideration of the need for new frameworks for state security action 
that avoid the conflicts of the past between the security interests of political regimes and 
the security interests of populations is a matter of particular importance. Resolving such 
conflicts will involve transforming the military-based security arrangements that 
predominate when wars come to an end into a broader set of institutional arrangements 
for providing security that functions according to democratic norms and principles. 

The challenge is not simply to demilitarise, but also to develop new security concepts, 
policies and practices that are better suited to the post-war security environment. 
However, translating new concepts into clear policies endowed with the necessary 
instruments for security policy to operate effectively is a long-term undertaking. This 
demands a broader approach than the current emphasis by many donor countries on 
security agencies devoted to traditional matters such as defence and police. Translating 
“hard” security capabilities into adequate security for both states and their populations 
requires a complementary set of “soft” institutional capabilities that enable security policy 
to be conducted in an accountable, efficient and effective manner. There is a vital role for 
donors to play here in ensuring that this issue is given the attention and support it merits. 

Conclusions 

The SSR concept has thus far had limited “buy-in” in developing countries, though the 
principles which underpin this policy agenda are not alien to them. The regional survey 
findings suggest they will be most receptive to SSR where it is presented as a framework to 
structure thinking about how to address their security problems, rather than as a template 
for donor assistance. In this regard, donors face a number of key challenges in translating 
the SSR policy concept coherently into operational approaches to security assistance that 
are responsive to partner countries’ diverse needs, priorities and concerns: 

• First, the debate on how donors can support SSR should more actively involve their 
defence and security counterparts if OECD countries are to develop credible and 
systematic “whole-of-government” approaches to this policy issue. 

• Second, donor SSR policies need to be grounded in a much stronger empirical 
understanding of the political and institutional factors that shape and constrain security 
reform processes in developing and transition states. 
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• Third, donors should seek to develop a principle-based approach to security-related 
assistance that is consistent with the same principles of transparency and 
accountability they are encouraging their partner countries, to apply in their own 
security systems. 

The global SSR survey provided a broad “baseline” understanding of the kinds of 
security reforms currently being undertaken in developing countries. There are a number 
of priority areas for additional survey work that would provide a stronger empirical base for 
donor policy development efforts: 

• The first priority is to develop a better understanding of how governments in developing 
and transition societies actually perceive and define their security problems. 
Assessments of security “problems” and “needs” tend to be highly subjective in nature, 
and where this is done exclusively through the filter of donor concepts such as “human 
security” or “SSR”, there is a risk that the peculiarities of local perceptions of security will 
be downplayed or ignored. 

• A second priority is to enhance understanding of how populations respond to security 
problems where the reach of the state security system is weak, or states themselves are 
the cause of insecurity. The SSR policy agenda has, to date, focused primarily on the 


Box 4.1. Methodology for the regional surveys 

The primary objective of the regional surveys was to map out the nature and scope of 
security-related reforms currently being implemented in developing and transition states, 
and to compare where possible the approaches being used with the OECD-DAC approach. 

The regions surveyed were: 1) Africa; 2) Asia-Pacific; 3) Latin America and the Caribbean; 
and 4) the Baltics, the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) and southeast Europe. 
All together, 110 countries across these regions were examined. The survey did not include 
countries in these regions which are members of the OECD. 

As the regional surveys were desk-based studies, the consultants were primarily reliant 
on information available over the web or through published reports. Because there are few 
governments in the countries surveyed which think about or organize their security in 
terms of a cross-cutting “system” or “sector”, information on SSR was not always easy to 
collect. Information was therefore gathered under nine key headings: 

1. Political and policy dialogue and initiatives. 

2. Armed forces and intelligence. 

3. Justice and internal security apparatus. 

4. Non-state security forces. 

5. Civil oversight mechanisms. 

6. Civil management bodies. 

7. Civilian capacity building. 

8. Regional initiatives. 

9. Initiatives to de-militarise society. 

This data was compiled in country tables. The consultants then assessed the extent to 
which the security reforms were informed by a holistic concept of security, included a 
governance dimension, and were approached in an integrated manner (i.e. addressing 
issues relating to both operational capacity and accountability). 
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challenge of re-centering the state in the security game. More analysis is needed of the 
incentives which exist for partnerships between state and non-state actors (including 
the private sector) in the security domain, particularly where state capacity is very weak 
and seems likely to remain so. 

• The third priority, in view of DAC members’ recent endorsement of the case for more 
coherent “government-wide” responses to security problems, is to broaden any future 
survey work on donor assistance to include the activities of OECD defence and security 
establishments. At a minimum, this would help to ensure that policies are not working 
at cross-purposes and would also help to ensure that synergies are tapped in view of 
maximising the impact of international assistance in crisis situations.^® 

Dissemination of these survey findings among both donors and their partner 
countries will provide a valuable opportunity to test the findings, to build consensus on the 
priorities for SSR work, and to refine the SSR concept and related practice further. 
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ANNEX 4.A1 

Security System Reform in Africa 

by 

Eboe Hutchful and J/Kayode Fayemi^ 

Changing political, economic and security circumstances have obliged virtually all 
African governments to consider some degree of reform that changes the way security 
institutions operate, are governed, funded, or relate to civilian constituencies. The key 
questions, though, which the Africa survey examines, are how reform is conducted and 
how much reform occurs, and whether the “reform” in question can be described as “SSR” 
in the sense (and terminology) in which the OECD-DAC uses the term. 

The survey found that security reforms in African countries are driven by a variety of 
(sometimes contradictory) trends and considerations. In many cases, SSR has been forced 
on states by external forces, either as part of the process of rebuilding societies torn by 
conflict, or as part of a process of fiscal reform (or both). Nevertheless, these reforms are 
often piecemeal, narrowly-focused and short-term in character and rarely conform to the 
OECD-DAC definition of SSR. 

In addition, the survey found that SSR terminology has yet to become fully familiar to 
African policy makers and securocrats. Even where new concepts such as SSR and “human 
security” are entering the security discourse, understanding by governments of how they 
can actually operationalise these concepts is still very poor. As a consequence, faced with 
the lack of any clear conceptual and operational alternatives, old military-oriented security 
paradigms are rarely challenged. 

Donors working on SSR in Africa are pursuing many different approaches, not all of 
which are consistent with the OECD-DAC approach. While some donor approaches are 
based on comprehensive SSR principles, others stress specific elements consistent with 
national policy priorities. In particular, the new “war on terror” approaches to security 
assistance threaten to have a significant impact on how SSR is approached in Africa by 
downplaying issues of governance, and shifting the emphasis back from “soft” (or 
“human”) security to traditional (or “hard”) security. 

Ensuring that issues of governance and human security continue to receive 
appropriate emphasis in SSR in Africa is a key priority. A way around the potential conflicts 
in donor SSR programmes is to make the principles behind reform (and donor assistance) 
transparent and coherent and to co-ordinate reforms so that they consolidate rather than 
undermine each other. Donors should also seek to encourage governments to develop a 
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participatory framework in which the concerns of all stakeholders are fully articulated and 
addressed. 

Introduction 

This Annex presents the findings of a survey of security system reform (SSR) in Africa 
conducted during 2002-03. The survey covered 43 out of 53 African countries across five sub- 
regions: Central Africa, East Africa and the Horn, North Africa, southern Africa and west 
Africa.^ (Box 4.1 provides further details on how the survey was carried out.) 

Changing political, economic and security circumstances have obliged virtually all 
African governments to consider some degree of reform in their security institutions. 
Nevertheless, there have been few SSR programmes in Africa conforming to the OECD-DAC 
definition; even SSR terminology has yet to become fully familiar to African policy makers 
and officials involved in security-related matters. Instances of SSR have been largely 
limited to countries that are coming out of conflict and are often, though not always, 
conducted under donor guidance. Although some “reforms” are occurring in the security 
system of African states, these are often piecemeal, narrowly focused and short term in 
character. They do, however, form essential entry points and building blocks for more 
ambitious SSR programmes. 

The section is structured as follows: 

• First, it assesses the availability of information on SSR issues in Africa.^ 

• Second, it examines the context for SSR in Africa, highlighting the factors that have put 
security-related issues on government reform agendas. 

• Third, it focuses on how “security” is defined in the region, and contrasts this with the 
OECD-DAC SSR concept. 

• Finally, it assesses the status of SSR in Africa, highlighting key factors that are necessary 
to understand current trends in this region. 

Information availability 

The key sources of information for the survey were (in order of importance): 

• The findings of research networks, particularly in the southern Africa (SADC) and west 
Africa (ECOWAS) contexts, in the area of civil-military relations, occasionally policing, 
and SSR more broadly. These findings are both comparative and case study-based, and 
are largely in the process of being published. The most important of these have come 
from the SADC network organized by the Institute for Strategic Studies (ISS-Pretoria) 
under its African Civil-Military Relations Project, the project on Security Sector Reform 
and Democratisation in Africa conducted by African Security Dialogue and Research 
(ASDR-Ghana), and the network on Military Budgeting in Africa: Processes and 
Mechanisms of Control, organized jointly by SIPRI and ASDR. Some material was also 
drawn indirectly from the African Civil Military Relations project of the Africa Center for 
Strategic Studies (ACSS), to which both authors of this annex contributed. 

• The works (published as well as unpublished) of individual authors and researchers, 
which are mainly country studies. These sources are frequently less useful than they 
might have been, primarily because the work of African (and Africanist) political 
scientists has largely been within the old coup-driven civil-military relations paradigm 
(and now tends to be concerned with how the political power of the military might be 
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curbed or contained). A new generation of research and publications which are more 
attuned to the needs and concerns of SSR and which address issues of institutional 
change is only slowly emerging in Africa, and needs to be encouraged. 

• Publications that monitor security system developments (such as the African Security 
Reuiew, Military Balance, etc.) and specialised reports (such as those by the National 
Democratic Institute (NDI) on francophone countries in 1997 and 1999 (cited in the 
tables). 

• Interviews and questionnaires. The former were occasionally utilized (those with fellow 
researchers being most useful), but their range was limited by considerations of funding 
and time. The latter came into play largely in an attempt to cover mainly francophone 
countries for which information was not available from other sources. These elicited 
only limited responses, as did interviews attempted (in Ghana) with diplomatic 
representatives and defence attaches from west African states. 

• Official sources and documentation. These were consulted where available. Records of 
parliamentary debates and the work of parliamentary defence committees (where these 
could be obtained) were also useful. 

• African and foreign newspapers and media (including internet sources and websites). 
These occasionally carried items of interest about security system developments.^ 

Both the sources and the availability of information differed by region and country. In 
terms of geographical coverage, southern Africa was probably best served, although there 
were significant country differences here as elsewhere. South Africa was exceptional in 
terms of the availability of both official and non-official sources of information, whether 
print or electronic. North Africa was most problematic. This may well have been because of 
the traditional security concerns, and concomitant lack of transparency, in that part of the 
continent. The limited availability of information in that region may also reflect the lack of 
significant security system developments there. This would be consistent with its limited 
movement toward political liberalisation. 

In general, information also proved difficult to obtain for many (though not all) 
francophone countries. This is due to several factors: a tradition of “presidentialism”, or 
executive dominance, in defence and security matters and a concomitant marginalisation 
of legislatures and civil society; a weak tradition (as in France itself) of civil society analysis 
and discourse on “security” issues; and traditional defence mechanisms and relationships 
with France which are actually designed to protect regime security and do not necessarily 
focus on issues related to transparency. 

The challenges of gathering information on SSR show that the task of creating a wide- 
ranging and integrating concept of security is at a very early stage in Africa. Part of the 
problem stems from the fact that processes of knowledge generation and assimilation 
among policy makers and security personnel are very weak. Even where new concepts 
such as SSR and “human security” are entering the security discourse, an understanding of 
how governments can actually operationalise these concepts is still very poor. As a 
consequence, faced with the lack of any clear conceptual and operational alternatives, old 
military-oriented security paradigms are rarely challenged. 
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Context for SSR 

In recent years, a number of general factors have driven African countries to consider 
or undertake some degree of reform in respect of their security institutions. This has 
occurred in a variety of contexts, including one or more of the following: 

• Peace agreements which bring an end to conflict. 

• Democratisation and dismantling of authoritarian (and often military dominated) 
political structures. New constitutions sanctioning more democratic governance 
frameworks for the security system have come into being. The extent to which they are 
being implemented, however, is very much a matter of debate. 

• Fiscal restructuring and public expenditure management reforms. 

• Changing strategic environments brought about by the end of the Cold War and 
associated conflicts (reflecting, in this sense, the fact that defence restructuring has 
become a global imperative). 

• The emergence of regional and sub-regional collective security mechanisms (AU, 
ECOWAS, SADC, IGAD), which are exercising increasing influence in force restructuring 
and disposition in the member countries. 

• The deteriorating security situation in a large number of African states and the 
possibility that the African state itself is becoming less and less central to the control of 
violence and management of security. These states face new, and often closely inter- 
related, forms of violent politics and crime, the proliferation of small arms, and 
competition from a variety of private and community security organisations. These 
situations are compounded by the decomposition of the state’s own security 
apparatuses, which is due, in part, to cutbacks in military expenditures and, in part, the 
scaling-down of external patronage. 

Reforms may thus be driven by a variety of trends and considerations which are 
sometimes contradictory. They are designed to promote or achieve a variety of political, 
economic and social ends. Just as frequently, however, SSR has been forced on states by 
external forces. This may occur either as part of the process of rebuilding societies torn by 
conflict or as part of a process of fiscal reform, or both. 

However, a number of distinctive regional scenarios have also emerged in setting the 
background to SSR: 

Southern Africa 

The end of the armed conflicts in the region, first in Mozambique and then in South 
Africa, and the emergence of SADC have transformed the dynamics in the region and 
facilitated far-reaching measures of demilitarization, security system restructuring, and 
regional integration.^ These processes are likely to deepen with the conclusion of the war 
in Angola. Already, common terminologies and frameworks are emerging in the sub-region 
in relation to security. In relation to the police for instance, “community policing” has 
become the norm, even though the term appears to mean different things in different 
counties. By contrast, the concept is still rare elsewhere in Africa. 

Another common thread lies in the way that “Defence Forces” has become the 
accepted way of naming national military forces in SADC countries. Dialogues over 
security and Defence Reviews have become more and more accepted as the norm in the 
sub-region. Further convergence may become possible once the political rivalries within 
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SADC have been resolved. On the other hand, new threats, including small arms 
proliferation, violent/cross border crime, AIDS, drought, the war in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (DRC), have emerged in the sub-region. 

The prevalence of post-liberation regimes in the sub-region defines the particular 
context of civil-military relations in southern Africa. Specific characteristics include the 
close relationship between ruling regimes and their militaries, and the executive-centred 
systems of civil control. Both of these factors have helped to maintain political stability as 
well as a greater awareness of force structures and dialectics among leaders. In some 
respects, such as in Zimbabwe, they have acted as a break on the emergence of truly 
democratic civil-military relations. In spite of the convergence noted above, there is also 
increasing evidence of certain divergent trajectories among these post-liberation regimes: 
South Africa, for instance, is moving in the direction of a much more transparent and 
democratic security system model than is present amongst the rest of its neighbours. At 
the same time, it is exercising considerable influence as a role model in the sub-region. 

West Africa 

There have been three major drivers of SSR in the sub-region. The first is the transition 
from authoritarian (largely military or military-backed) governments. These transitions 
differ greatly in quality and depth, with several instances of genuine democratisation 
(Mali, Benin, Senegal, Ghana, Cape Verde), but also a significant number of refurbished 
military and civilian autocracies. Increasingly, and intriguingly, there are cases of former 
military rulers returning to power through the electoral process (Kerekou in Benin, 
Obasanjo in Nigeria, and Toure in Mali). 

The second major influence is the internal wars that have ravaged Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and now Cote d’Ivoire. In parallel, there has been a concomitant deterioration in 
internal security in several of the remaining regimes in the sub-region, such as Nigeria. The 
end of the civil war in Sierra Leone has been followed by a comprehensive, if under-funded, 
SSR as the core of the peace-building effort. The peace settlement in the Cote d’Ivoire is 
also likely to be followed by a significant range of reforms and initiatives in the security 
system, as mandated by the current peace agreement. In Liberia, on the other hand, the 
failure to initiate any real “post-conflict” SSR following the 1997 peace agreement was 
directly responsible for the human rights abuses that emanated and the resurgence of civil 
war, and that showed the inappropriate nature of using the term “post-conflict” in this 
context. The increased involvement by Liberians themselves in driving the 2003 Accra 
Agreements may result in greater “demand” for SSR this time round. 

A third, prospective influence is the ECOWAS conflict-management system, which is 
important as a framework for collective security and military co-operation; conflict- 
management, peacekeeping and humanitarian intervention; and norm-setting in the 
security system. However, as specified below, this has so far had little actual influence on 
the way that SSR is being conducted in individual west African countries. 

East Africa and the Horn 

The main contextual factors here include the post-liberation regimes in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, the recently concluded Ethiopian-Eritrean war, the long-running conflict in the 
Sudan, the collapse of the State in Somalia, and the possible remilitarization of the Horn 
(Djibouti in particular) as a result of the war in Iraq and the war against terror. Ethiopia and 
Eritrea have launched far-reaching reforms of their security institutions, though these 
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differ quite substantially in terms of sponsorship, philosophy and focus. The recent change 
of leadership in Kenya may also open the way for a review of the way security institutions 
function, particularly as the new government seeks to restore relations with the donor 
community and international financial institutions that were damaged under the Moi 
regime. 

Central Africa 

This has been a volatile region of inter-locking conflicts and extensive military activity, 
involving a wide range of both official and non-state forces and interests. In addition to the 
conflict in the Democratic Republic of Congo, which has involved most neighbouring 
countries, there has been a succession of attempted coups in the Central African Republic, 
ending with the overthrow of the regime of President Ange Patasse in April 2003, and civil 
wars involving militias and armed forces in the Congo-Brazzaville. A favourable 
environment for SSR, therefore, does not exist. Prospects for the peace process in Burundi, 
which also entails major reforms in the security system, brightened considerably with the 
handing over of power from the transitional government of President (Major) Buyoya to a 
new administration headed by a Hutu President. In the event, however, rebels of the Forces 
for the Defence of Democracy (FDD) have refused to lay down their arms and an upsurge in 
fighting in mid-2003 has dampened any immediate prospects of either a lasting peace 
settlement or SSR. 

Nevertheless, there have been two notable SSR initiatives in the region. In the first 
case, the conduct of a comprehensive national “Threat Assessment” in Rwanda in 2002 
and the adoption of a new constitution by referendum in May 2003 point in the direction of 
potentially major developments in the security system. Second, the Defence Review in 
neighbouring Uganda, culminating in 2003, was carried out in a broadly consultative 
manner and involved an assessment of both military and non-military threats to the 
security of the State and the population. The Defence Review provides a framework for a 
longer-term defence transformation programme which the government is currently 
considering how to undertake. 

North Africa 

This region has been less affected by political change than other regions of the 
continent, particularly in terms of political liberalisation, with long-ruling regimes hanging 
on to power. Security affairs have traditionally been conducted with a relative lack of 
transparency. The lack of public information makes it difficult to determine what, if any, 
reform of security apparatuses and governance structures has occurred in recent years. 

The main factors structuring the security climate in the sub-region are a) the 
continuing Middle-east conflict b) the war in the Western Sahara (Sarahawi Republic) c) the 
Algerian conflict d) the rise of Islamic fundamentalism and e) the threat of terrorism, which 
has materialised in both Tlmisia and Morocco. 

How security is defined 

Concepts of “Human Security” have recently made inroads in African security 
thinking. This trend has been revealed in documentation and has resulted partly from the 
influence of the UNDP Human Development Report, and partly from National Poverty 
Reduction Programmes, which mandate that even security institutions make a 
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contribution to poverty reduction. Arguably, though, earlier African antecedents of this 
concept exist in African philosophies and discourses (such those of Nyerere, Nkrumah and 
Senghor). These argued the primacy of basic human needs and specifically rejected the 
acquisition of military power as the objective of state policy. The precepts of human 
security resonate deeply with African cultural heritages. Africans realise intuitively, as well 
as from bitter experience, that “human security”, as opposed to the security of ruling 
regimes, is at the basis of any viable social and political order. For a variety of reasons, 
however, the concept in its present form has come to be viewed as donor-driven. 
Nevertheless, the indigenous versions of the concept remain and are probably most 
strikingly used in the South African White Paper on Defence (see Box 4A1.1). 


Box 4A1.1. South African White Paper on Defence 

The White Paper defines security as: 

an all-encompassing condition in which individual citizens live in freedom, peace 
and safety; participate fully in the process of governance, enjoy the protection of 
fundamental rights, have access to resources and the basic necessities of life; and inhabit 
an environment which is not detrimental to their health and well-being.” 

The objectives of security policy are thus seen to include: 

The consolidation of democracy, the achievement of social justice, economic 
development and a safe environment, and a substantial reduction in the level of crime, 
violence and political instability. Stability and development are regarded as inextricably 
linked and mutually reinforcing. 


The South African approach amply demonstrates the power and possibilities of the 
concept. It not only redefines the traditional concept of security, but also transforms the 
very basis and ethics of public policy, in at least three senses. First, it no longer anchors the 
definition of security on the State, but sees regional, international, as well as sub-state 
forces as involved in the production of security. Second, within the State itself, it re- 
conceptualises the institutions involved in security. Responsibility for territorial defence is 
no longer confused with overall responsibility for security, or with the military as the sole 
or primary security institution.® Third, it sees “security” and “development” as inextricably 
linked and “mainstreams” security as both a public policy and a governance issue, 
therefore encouraging public scrutiny. 

Traditional African conceptions of “security” have stressed non-military, existential 
components, including spiritual and psychological well-being (“peace of mind”), the 
enjoyment of good health, food security, protection from cyclical stresses like drought as 
well from crime and violence, and access to essential social and community services.^ This 
has been conducive to expansive definitions of what constitutes “security threats” in 
popular parlance (the Ugandan Defence Review, for instance, identified fully 134 “security 
threats”, of which only three were military in character) and has resulted in a diminished 
emphasis on military/strategic planning. 

The lack of elaborated definitions of security does point to the frequent absence of a 
national security framework in African countries. It suggests, on the one hand, the limited 
role and capacity of civilians in strategic planning, and, on the other, the weak state of 
doctrine in African militaries. Not surprisingly, African militaries have traditionally had a 
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Strong, even predominant, internal security role. In particular, democratic governments 
have brought little conception of strategic planning to their mandate, and only superficial 
notions of security and civil-military relations. This is not helped by the fact that there has 
been surprisingly little dialogue to create a common, coherent understanding of what 
“security” is or should be. Traditional concepts of “hard” security continue to hold sway in 
African armed forces, largely as a result of training in foreign institutions or a reliance on 
foreign strategic models in military academies. 

While concepts of human security remain, and express, the ideal, many Africans are 
sceptical of the capacity of their “broken” states to attain the appropriate conditions for 
their realization of these goals. However, they do continue to insist on the minimum 
obligation of the State to protect life and property. The latter has become the predominant 
concern with the growing violence and political disorder in the region. However, the 
proliferation of private and community security organisations reflects a perception of the 
need to hedge their bets even at this level. 

Assessment of findings 

Virtually every African state is involved in some sort of reform that changes the way 
security institutions operate, are governed, funded, or relate to civilian constituencies. The 
key questions, though, are how reform is conducted and how much reform occurs, and 
whether, indeed, the “reform” in question can be described as “SSR” in the sense (and 
terminology) in which the OECD-DAC uses the term. 

The findings of the Africa survey suggest that several criteria need to be used in order 
to understand African engagement in SSR and distinguish between different types of 
reform activity: 

1. Contextual /actors: these reflect both institutional (type of security architecture and 
security system governance mechanisms) and political (nature of regimes and transitions) 
dynamics. In terms of the latter, we can identify: post-conflict peace-building (Sierra Leone, 
Mozambique, South Africa, Rwanda); transitions from military rule (Ghana, Mali, Benin) or 
single-party authoritarian dispensations (Tanzania, The Seychelles, Cape Verde); conquest 
of the State (Uganda, Ethiopia, Eritrea); contested transitions (Burundi), and so forth. 
Further, within each of these scenarios, sub-categories can be identified. SSR is thus taking 
place in a variety of terrains which confer particular dynamics. 

African security institutions have also played very different roles in facilitating, or 
forestalling, democratic transition in general and SSR in particular. They have permitted, or 
even collaborated in, regime change in some cases {e.g. Benin, Mali, South Africa), have 
connived directly or indirectly in regime rearrangement and various degrees of formal 
constitutionalisation (e.g. Ghana, Burkina, Guinea and Mauritania); have aborted transition 
processes that were not “going well” (Algeria, Abacha’s Nigeria); or have backed 
authoritarian rulers who opted to resist popular democratic pressures through repression 
(Togo, Cameroon and Mobutu’s Zaire). African militaries have also been known to shift 
ground and reconsider their political stance over the longer term, either in terms of 
support for, or resistance to, greater democratisation (Nigeria and Ghana in the first 
instance, Burundi in the second). 

A number of striking and idiosyncratic reform scenarios have thus developed. A first 
scenario is where security institutions have partnered with civilians in transforming 
security institutions in the context of a genuine or relatively robust democratic transition 
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(South Africa and, to some degree, Mozambique). Another is where reform of the security 
system, driven from above by the regime, is occurring with limited public participation and 
in the context of limited democratisation (Ethiopia, Uganda).® A third (and contrasting) 
scenario is where democratic change, accompanied by significant improvements in civil- 
military relations, has yet to result in commensurate change in the internal organisation 
and governance of the security system (Benin, Ghana, and Mali to a lesser degree).^ A 
fourth is where the security system is undergoing extensive restructuring even though the 
security institutions themselves are perceived as hostile or beleaguered (Sierra Leone). 
Further scenarios can doubtless be identified. The conclusion is that the reform of security 
institutions is not regime-dependent, democratisation is not by itself a guarantee of 
reform, and illiberal regimes are not necessarily resistant to reform (as they define it). 

2. The political, security or financial imperatives to be addressed. SSR may be initiated for a 
variety of reasons. However, peace-building (which may include power-sharing between 
warring factions, demobilisation, building new integrated armies); fiscal reform and 
deficit-reduction; improved control of crime; and the desire to enhance civil control, 
human rights, or the legitimacy of security institutions, seem to be the most common 
reasons for launching SSR. By contrast, restructuring as a result of changing military 
technology or strategic environments is relatively rare, although the latter was a powerful 
factor in shaping the South African programme. 

Sometimes, however, SSR has been a by-product of other reforms, such as public 
expenditure management reforms. For instance, the introduction of Medium-Term 
Expenditure Frameworks (MTEF) has been important in mainstreaming African military 
budgeting, bringing it into line with other state agencies and making them at least 
somewhat more transparent than previously. Civil service reforms may also have exerted 
some influence. One example of this is the impact of the Civil Service Law of 1993 on the 
organisation and staffing of the civil wing of Ghana’s Ministry of Defence. Governance 
Programmes also seem to be facilitating openings into the security system, as has been the 
case with the UNDP-sponsored National Police Reform Programme in Ghana. In addition to 
MTEF, National Poverty Reduction Strategies (NPRS) have led to security system - wide 
planning, usually under the term “Public Safety Sector”, although in many cases the profile 
of the security system in NPRS is actually quite low. Ghana and Mozambique again are 
examples of this type of situation. 

The problem, of course, is that these objectives may, and often do, conflict, to the 
detriment of democratic control and human rights in particular. There is also a danger that 
excessive emphasis on deficit-reduction and fiscal stabilisation may gut security 
institutions. This has already happened in many African states. 

3. The scope of reform, which has ranged from the broad, relatively co-ordinated doctrinal 
and institutional reforms in South Africa to the piecemeal, “fire-fighting” approaches that 
tend to be characteristic of most African countries. The latter are usually designed to 
respond to particular exigencies. The most comprehensive SSRs have been attempted in 
the aftermath of conflict (see below), as part of a peace agreement. Outside of this context, 
most African regimes are modest and selective in what they attempt to accomplish in the 
security system. 

The result is inherent lopsidedness in the kinds of reforms that are typically 
attempted. For instance, such reforms tend to focus on a) on practitioner needs (anti-crime 
capacity building, professional training, peacekeeping training, etc.) rather than the needs 
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of oversight institutions; b) the military^^ rather more than the police (although this is 
being rectified) and far more on both than on Intelligence; and c) the formal rather than the 
informal or privatized security actors, such as local militia, vigilantes, community self- 
policing groups, private security companies, etc. They also tend to be short- rather than 
long-term in focus (e.g. disarmament and demobilisation rather than proper reintegration 
and professional development). As Box4A1.2 suggests, then, a holistic approach to SSR 
(consistent with the OECD-DAC usage of the term) has been attempted in few cases. 


BOX4A1.2. African “SSR” 

South Africa and Sierra Leone are among the few examples where SSR in the OECD-DAC 
sense of the word has been attempt. Indeed, SSR as a co-ordinated, multi-agency reform 
has yet to establish itself in the official African security discourse. At the moment, 
“reform” is seen in specific institutional terms (e.g. “police reforms”, “armed forces 
reforms”, “intelligence reforms”), characterised by few linkages across security 
institutions,* let alone linkages to oversight institutions or civilian agencies. What this 
suggests, in short, is that while various forms of SSR (loosely interpreted) may have been 
attempted or are in progress, few of these currently conform to the OECD-DAC definition. 
However, there are also several examples of African SSR that go well beyond the 
specifications and vision of the OECD-DAC. The objectives of ethnic/racial/gender 
“representivity” and internal democracy that were placed very publicly on the agenda in 
the Ethiopian and South African reforms are unprecedented and represent new horizons 
of equity and transparency for this sector. 

* An example of this is the concurrent reforms in the Ghana Police (funded by the UNDP) and the Ghana 
Ministry of Defence and armed forces (funded by DFID). There are no overarching elements in these reforms, 
even though the two institutions collaborate closely in crime control and (in theory) disaster relief. 


4. The extent to which SSR incorporates, or is governed by, formal principles, such as a strategic 
framework or fundamental law. Examples where this is the case are the South African 
Defence Review and Intelligence Review, the Mozambican Security and Defence Law of 
1997, even though the difference is that the Mozambican initiative lacked a proper security 
review and the same degree of popular participation, and the “Code of Conduct” for the 
Malian armed forces. This kind of broad legal framework, or fundamental law, to regulate 
the security system has been popular in east and central Europe, but remains uncommon 
in Africa where Acts to regulate the individual services seem to be more the norm. In 
addition, only in the cases of South Africa, Rwanda and Uganda did SSR commence with an 
actual threat assessment/strategic review. Sierra Leone is in the process of conducting a 
strategic review. 

5. The processes involved. In a number of cases, SSR has been preceded by negotiation 
and dialogue between political parties, civil society organisations, and the target 
institutions themselves. This was the case, to different degrees, in South Africa, Mali and 
Tanzania, as well as in the prelude to formal peace agreements in countries such as 
Mozambique and Sierra Leone. However, such broad and open dialogue is still the 
exception rather the rule. By contrast, many African countries and defence establishments, 
especially those not emerging from conflict, are involved in “stealth reform”, to which they 
would rather not call attention, and which dispenses as far as possible with public 
dialogue. As in Latin America and eastern Europe, military self-reform has also emerged as 
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an important element in the equation. This is not surprising given the fact that, in many 
countries, the military remains far ahead of newly elected civil dispensations in their 
knowledge of defence issues, and are thus in a position to retain some initiative. 

There may well also be good reasons for conducting reform on the quiet. Military 
expenditures continue to be a controversial issue in many countries. Relations between 
security establishments and citizens can be strained, and many newly elected 
governments are unsure of their ground when dealing with the military. Correspondingly, 
reforms concerning the security system differ in their degree of transparency, and hence 
researchability {see Box 4A1.3). “Open” reform is almost always the result of one or both of 
the following situations: a post-conflict situation where force structures form a key focus 
of political negotiations; and/or a “political revolution” which aims at broader political 
transformation (both apply to various degrees in South Africa and Ethiopia). 


Box 4A1.3. How easy is it to conduct research on SSR? 

Information on the South African programme is widely available in print, electronic 
format and other media both inside and outside the country. Though not as well 
researched, Mali’s civil-military programme has been accessible to the public, although not 
to the same degree as far as internal military issues are concerned. As regards Ghana and 
Benin, for instance, two other countries where significant progress has been made in civil- 
military relations, information has not been as readily available in the public domain. Even 
less is available about the majority of African countries with Nigeria being something of a 
special case. Owing to the contested and controversial nature of military rule in that 
country, the Obasanjo regime has been fairly public with some of its plans for military 
restructuring, and has initiated a number of dramatic public actions against the military 
brass from the previous regime. At the same time, it has been fairly secretive about some 
of its policy initiatives such as the training agreement with the MPRI. However, the 
existence of a large and determined body of civilian researchers has meant that 
information has been relatively available in the public domain. In Uganda, a public 
information campaign has accompanied the Defence Review. 


SSRs may also be distinguished in terms of their generation. Current generation SSRs 
are governed by certain broad normative principles. These include democratic control and 
accountability, public participation, the latest public expenditure management norms, and 
a holistic approach. Such principles may be distinguished from earlier reforms of security 
institutions. Examples are those in Nigeria in the aftermath of the civil war, in South Africa 
as it prosecuted its war of destabilisation against the ANC and its neighbours, and in 
Uganda in the aftermath of the NRM victory. Current SSRs in all three countries bear little 
semblance to these earlier exercises. 

6. The actors or players involved, in particular the context, form and degree of donor 
involvement. Unlike the traditional “military assistance programs”, SSR has tended to be 
much more development donor-dominated and multi-agency in character. Donors have been 
driven by different objectives and have utilized a variety of entry points. In general, the 
three most important of these have been a) post-conflict reconstruction b) public 
expenditure reform and c) poverty-reduction programmes, or some combination of the 
three. Donor interventions have tended to be characterised by lack of co-ordination, even 
between departments in the same government. However, this problem has increasingly 
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been recognised. The best example at the country level are the Conflict Prevention Pools in 
the UK, which has informed a change in approach by the Canadians. A broader inter-donor 
co-ordination is also emerging in the EU. On the whole, the role of external actors has been 
much weaker in shaping SSR in Africa than in regions of greater strategic interest to donor 
countries such as eastern and central Europe in relation to the EU and NATO, and Latin 
America in relation to the US. Here, SSR has also tended to have greater normative 
coherence. 

The role of donors has been limited in most cases to funding and facilitating 
disarmament, demobilisation, rehabitilitation and reintegration (DDRR), usually co-ordinated 
by the local UN Mission on the peace-building side or the UNDP and the World Bank on the 
development side. Direct donor engagement with SSR as such is still relatively rare. The 
few existing examples include DFID, which has exercised leadership in the development of 
SSR as concept, in Sierra Leone and now Uganda and, increasingly, Ghana, and perhaps 
the role of the UNDP in the development of the Malian Code of Conduct. DFID has also been 
involved in police reform in several SADC countries. In South Africa, there was extensive 
donor involvement at several levels in the police reform process. The British were involved 
through BMATT in military integration and retraining in Zimbabwe, South Africa, and now 
Sierra Leone (under the IMATT programme). “Traditional” bilateral relations in the military 
arena continue to flourish as is the case, for example, with extensive links maintained by 
the US through IMET and other programmes. Much of this focuses on peacekeeping 
training (ACRI, RECAMP, BMATT again). In a number of cases, donor influence in, or 
oversight of, SSR has been almost total, directly so in the case of Sierra Leone or indirectly 
in the case of Guinea-Bissau. In spite of this, donor impact in SSR has been determined 
very much by the political will and responsiveness of the regime involved. The “good 
performers” Mozambique and Sierra Leone can here be contrasted with Guinea-Bissau. 

There are other types of external involvement worth mentioning, even though these 
take the form of providing a forum for dialogue and civics lessons rather than direct reform 
initiatives, and address a regional rather than country context. These include the work of 
the Africa Center for Strategic Studies (ACSS), the Global Coalition for Africa (GCA) and the 
National Democratic Institute (NDI).^^ 

In terms of local actors, SSRs have tended by their very nature to be driven primarily by 
the executive branch of governments and donors. With a few exceptions, most 
prominently South Africa, parliaments have been relatively marginal actors in defence 
management and oversight, constitutional provisions notwithstanding. However, several 
regional NGOs such as Africa Leadership Forum (ALF) and GERDDES-Afrique have been 
active in dealing with security issues, as have a number of African civil society networks 
(including the Centre for Democracy and Development (CDD), African Security Dialogue 
and Research (ASDR), the Institute for Strategic Studies (ISS), SaferAfrica, and the Centre 
for Conflict Resolution (CCR), which have been active in running their own fora and 
research networks and advising donors, African governments and military institutions. 
NGOs enjoyed a particularly high visibility in the South African programme, in part due to 
the transparency and consultative character of that programme, in part due to the unusual 
sophistication of local actors in this arena. In much of Africa, however, the role of NGOs/ 
CSOs has been limited by a combination of political constraints and limited capacity and 
interest. Surprisingly, the role of political parties in SSR in Africa seems to be even more 
negligible. Participatory spaces for non-state actors are often best enhanced where donors 
specifically provide for them as a condition of assistance, as DFID has increasingly tried to do. 
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Some reference should also be made to the role of regional and suh-regional "security 
complexes”. While these have aimed for mutual confidence-building and norm-setting, 
their actual influence on SSR at this stage remains debatable, other than perhaps in the 
area of planning for peacekeeping and possibly crime control. Their establishment has also 
given rise to new problems of accountability. For instance, many of the interventions 
conducted under the aegis of ECOWAS and SADC did not involve consultation with or 
approval by national legislatures or political constituencies. The interventions carried out 
by these sub-regional bodies have also revealed significant internal cleavages, suggesting 
that diplomatic and security collaboration still have some way to go. 

Assessing overall country performance 

While it may still be too soon to judge, African countries appear to have performed 
unevenly on issues of SSR, ranging from solid progress toward democratic civil-security 
relations (South Africa, Mali, Benin, Senegal, Ghana) to others (such as Togo, Cameroon, 
Guinea, and, until recently, Kenya) where the military and security forces are deployed 
routinely and blatantly against political opponents. In between the two extremes are a 
large number of more fluid cases where formal institutions have been established, under 
the constitution, to oversee security, but where such institutions have yet to develop the 
requisite capacity. Paradoxically, durable civilian regimes seem to have been slowest to 
transform their civil-security relations in a more fully democratic direction. Such regimes, 
and here these are taken to include former liberation movements (Tanzania, Zimbabwe, 
Namibia), liberalising single-party regimes (such as Kenya, and, until recently, Cote 
d’Ivoire) and quasi-democracies (e.g. Senegal and Botswana) tend to have executive- 
centred systems of control and weak legislative and civil society oversight. There is some 
consensus that South Africa’s SSR has set new standards, or “best practices”, in terms of 
process both in terms of inclusiveness and consultation, the comprehensiveness of its 
scope, transparency, and ownership, which was primarily, if not entirely, indigenous. 

SSR in post-convict environments 

Ironically, overall the most hospitable political environment for “full-bore” SSRs in 
Africa has been post-conflict situations, which are also the kind of context that, for good or 
for ill, facilitates relatively unfettered donor interventions. On the other hand, politics 
apart, these are also the precise contexts that pose the most formidable challenges to SSR, 
owing to: 

• Lack of functioning security institutions as well as the most basic civil institutions 
capable of undertaking complex tasks of designing and implementing SSR. 

• Proliferation of both formal and informal armed formations, requiring complex and 
demanding DDRR processes. 

• The need to eliminate both the embedded legacies of violent conflict, such as militaristic 
values and a culture of impunity, and the material and economic supports for continued 
violence, including arms proliferation and illicit resource extraction. 

• The need to resettle displaced populations and marginalised youth. 

• The need to restore some form of economic normalcy and long-term development. 

However, these are not the only reasons why post-conflict SSR has such a mixed 
record. As an approach to building stable and democratic civil-security relations, the 
foreign-brokered peace process^® is fundamentally flawed. To begin with, negotiations 
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have usually been limited to armed parties with the most direct investment in violence, 
rather than the forces advocating for peace. Donors have tended to focus on short-term 
objectives, such as securing an early end to hostilities, followed by demobilisation, rather 
than the reintegration of ex-combatants, re-professionalisation of the armed forces, and 
building of institutions of democratic oversight. These latter tasks are all necessarily 
longer-term, more complex and resource-intensive processes. Since the “demand” for SSR 
may come predominantly from donors, and is not “owned” by indigenous forces or 
grounded in local norms or culture, they also tend to be relatively shallow and 
unsustainable. Finally, though important in forging peace agreements and forcing the 
initial process of political liberalisation, external influence has been much more limited in 
shaping election outcomes and virtually irrelevant in determining the nature of the regime 
emerging from them. 

Even so, conflict situations are not without their silver lining. Certainly, one “positive” 
outcome is the way in which conflict forces even greater attention to issues of SSR. This is 
manifest in four ways: 

• A clearer recognition that settling the question of the composition, disposition and 
control of force structures is central to any political settlement, and ultimately, to 
democratisation itself. 

• More holistic approaches to dealing with force structures, both formal and informal. 

• Leaders who tend to be much more switched on to both political and military issues. 

• The fact that conflict has often given rise to new institutions, social and economic 
relations, and forms of consciousness. 

Key constraints to SSR 

In spite of the contextual differences, and some significant exceptions, SSR 
programmes in Africa, where they do exist, tend to be characterised by a number of general 
shortcomings. They are often: 

• Donor-driven and lack local ownership {e.g. Sierra Leone and Guinea-Bissau). By 
contrast, there are certain programmes with high levels of local ownership (South Africa, 
Ethiopia, Mali). 

• Lfnder-funded - true of virtually all instances. 

• Ill-adjusted to domestic institutional and resource capabilities (Sierra Leone). 

• Non-holistic and ad-hoc, lacking co-ordination and the benefit of an overarching national 
security policy.^^ To date most African countries lack a national security policy and defence 
policy, although the ongoing work on a new “Common” African policy may provide an 
enabling framework for such developments at the national level (see Box 4A1.4). 

• Fragmented or lop-sided in focus. 

• Characterised by lack of political will, weak government leadership and inter-agency 
collaboration, lack of transparency and participation, and weak, or non-existent, policy 
and strategic frameworks. This is true of most instances of SSR. 

• Lacking adequate linkage with the regional context and emerging collective security 
mechanisms. Except in the South African case, SSR has remained essentially a national 
exercise with little regard for the evolution of regional collective security mechanisms, 
other than in the area of peacekeeping. 
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Box 4A1.4. Common African Defence and Security Policy 

During the inaugural Summit of the African Union (AU) in July 2002, the AU Assembly 
stressed the need for a Common African Defence and Security Policy (CADSP) in 
compliance with the Constitutive Act of the AU to safeguard against “common threats” to 
the continent. The objectives and goals of the CADSP are to, inter alia,: enhance a common 
vision of defence and security with the expansion of the definition of both to include 
human security; ensure a collective response to threats to Africa; promote mutual trust 
and confidence among African States; and to provide a framework for post-conflict 
peacebuilding and reconstruction. A Draft Framework for the CADSP was passed in 
January 2004. On 28th February 2004 in Sirte, Libya, all Heads of State adopted a Solemn 
Declaration on a CADSP.* 

* See www.iss.org.za/AF/RegOrg/umty_to_umon/pdfs/au/cadspjan04frm.pdf. 


Finally, there appear to be significant gaps between formal structures and informal (or 
real) practices in this arena, often because of underlying power relations. A good example 
of this is worth quoting from the NDI report on francophone legislatures, where it was 
found that: 

... legislators - despite their interest in the military - appeared to take a minimalist, 
hands-off approach on military issues and questions of national defence. Although 
appropriate committees exist for such oversight in the legislatures of the countries 
visited, parliamentarians seemed to exercise little genuine oversight of the military. 
None of the legislatures visited possessed in-house expertise on defence issues, nor 
have they sought outside expertise on such issues when reviewing budgets or defence 
related bills. Rather, the legislator is expected to vote on bills drafted by the executive 
branch. 

This statement has lost none of its force since it was first made (in 1997) and could 
easily be replicated for most African governments. 

Some of these shortcomings spring inevitably from the dynamics of weak states, the 
lack of capacity of policy and oversight institutions, and the often severely deteriorated 
character of security establishments. However, they are as much the result of the inherent 
limitations of the SSR concept itself and the circumstances under which it rose to 
prominence. OECD-DAC has tried to confer some rigour and uniformity to the concept, 
stressing for example a governance dimension, a holistic and integrated approach 
addressing the needs of both security and development, and of security institutions as well 
as oversight bodies, etc. However, “SSR” in Africa unfortunately appears to have become 
somewhat of a catch-all phrase, with donors pursuing many different approaches, not all 
consistent with the objectives set out by the OECD-DAC. While some donor approaches 
have tried to capture these comprehensive principles, in some if not all contexts, as is the 
case with the UK’s approach to SSR in Uganda for instance (see Box 4A1.5), others have 
stressed specific elements consistent with national policy priorities or heritage. 

The outcomes of this fragmented approach include: 

• Persistent conflicts in most donor-supported SSR programs between fiscal and security 
imperatives. At least until recently, the primary objective of SSR for many donors was 
to reduce security expenditures, which were deemed counter to “development”. 
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Box 4A1.5. Uganda’s Security Policy Framework 

The first phase of Uganda’s defence review involved a Strategic Security Assessment that 
consisted of analysing the security threats of both a military and non-military nature that 
Uganda could expect to face in the future. Once key threats had been identified, 
categorised and ranked, then a cross-governmental discussion took place to assess which 
ministries and agencies had responsibility for addressing which security threats. The 
outcome of this assessment was a Security Policy Framework (SPF) paper which outlines a 
new integrated and wide-ranging concept of security for Uganda. The SPF currently has 
the status of a consultative document. However, it provides a basis for an eventual national 
security policy if the government decides to further debate and refine the framework. The 
SPF provided a basis for developing a new defence policy. A number of other security 
actors, including the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Internal and External Security 
Organisations, also reviewed their own policy frameworks in light of the SPF. 


• Prevalence of narrow institutional approaches, focusing on, for instance, police to the 
exclusion of the military or the other way around, or conflict and justice mechanisms 
but not security institutions. This can result in different donors occupying particular 
turfs within the same country. 

• Cleavage between concepts of “human security”, espoused mainly by international 
development organisations, and traditional (“hard”) security doctrines, which continue 
to be articulated by African security establishments and some OECD countries. 

In particular, little has been put in place to enhance the capacity of civilians to make an 
input into strategic planning or oversight processes. Moreover, the intent behind some 
approaches to SSR seems, consistent with the term “reform”, to be a re-engineering of often 
decrepit and discredited institutions and a re-centering of the state in the security system, 
rather than a fundamental rethinking of security, strategic concepts and frameworks, and 
governance institutions. The donor SSR literature is often suffused with technocratic and 
apolitical conceptions, often derived from previous, and often unsuccessful, exercises in 
public sector reform. The central priority in most African countries, however, is to alter the 
relations of power within the security system and society at large. This is the often case in 
societies with a history of direct or indirect military dominance, as a necessary prelude to 
civil control, transformation of institutional culture, etc. 

The evolving international environment may also have a significant impact on how 
SSR may be conceived or rethought. Within a number of OECD countries, the “war on 
terror” has been accompanied by curbs on due process and traditional civil and other 
rights. Within Africa and other developing regions with even weaker traditions of 
protection of human rights, the anti-terror approach may have a major impact on the way 
“security” is conceived and SSR approached, for example by downplaying issues of 
governance, shifting the emphasis back from “soft” (or “human”) security to traditional (or 
“hard”) security; reviving cold-war partnerships with dictatorial regimes; suppressing local 
opposition and undermining legitimate local struggles for group rights by dubbing them as 
“terrorist”. This is a game that some African regimes are already playing well.^^ 

There is thus a need to ensure that issues of governance and human security continue 
to receive appropriate emphasis in SSR, and that the necessary short-term trade-offs do 
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not compromise long-term SSR goals. Broadening the range of local stakeholders in the 
process is critical to these outcomes. 

Conclusions 

There is a need to understand the diversity of problems and sensitivities as well as 
process issues to be addressed as regards SSR in Africa. There is also a need to consider the 
full range of resources required to address them, which can be substantial, and the 
potential conflict of objectives that can result. A number of observations from the survey 
are particularly pertinent and should be reiterated. 

The survey suggests that SSR can be undertaken for a wide range of reasons, and the 
findings allude to the potential conflict of objectives that can result in the process. 
Examples include those between the need to enhance democratic control and 
accountability, on the one hand, and operational capacity (effective protection from 
security threats) on the other. Another tension is between deficit reduction, which has led 
to often unsustainable cuts in military expenditures in particular, and the need to invest in 
effective and sustainable security structures as a necessary prerequisite for, inter alia, 
development. 

The way around such conflicts is to: a) make the principles behind reform transparent 
and coherent and b) co-ordinate reforms so that they consolidate rather than undermine 
each other. Secondly, such conflicts can also be minimised only if there is a participatory 
framework in which the concerns of all stakeholders are fully articulated and addressed. 
Participatory spaces for all stakeholders, and particularly for non-state actors, are in turn 
often best enhanced where donors specifically provide for them as a condition of 
assistance (as DFID has increasingly tried to do). 

A second critical observation is that African SSR has tended to be both piecemeal and 
characterised by lack of transparency. This is, in part, because of the political sensitivity of 
such exercises. While this is not ideal, there is perhaps a realistic reason for these 
piecemeal approaches. “Full-bore” SSR is expensive in terms of resources, institutional 
capacity, and political will and leadership. Thus programmes deliberately designed to 
accomplish long-term transformation are the exception rather than the rule. South Africa 
is perhaps the only country with the capacity to attempt (simultaneous) reforms of such 
scope. Indeed, given the institutional and resource constraints that characterise African 
countries, there is a real possibility that the elevated benchmarks often associated with 
SSR will represent overkill. A set of more modest core goals, such as gradual and 
monitorable improvements in transparency, in sensitivity to human rights issues, and in 
the quality of defence and security management, would be more realistic. 

Third, the deterioration of the security situation in many African countries, often as an 
outcrop of democratisation, and, in particular, the explosion of armed robbery and other 
forms of violent crime, means that both security institutions and publics have tended to 
place the emphasis on trying to guarantee physical security and may become rather 
tolerant of possible abuses of legal and human rights. The engagement of the military in 
crime control, which often reflects greater public confidence in the military than police, is 
one indication of this. But even more indicative is loss of confidence that the state (to the 
extent to which it is not itself a “security threat”) can provide any sort of security, and the 
turn to private and community security mechanisms. 
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Paradoxically, then, while much effort has gone over the last decade into elaborating 
“extended” concepts of security such as “human security”, Africans in many cases have 
become increasingly concerned with “security” in its narrowest and most “primordial” 
sense, physical security. This is not, however, a rationale for donors to back away from a 
“governance” or “human rights” perspective on reform. It is, though, an argument to 
incorporate both operational and governance perspectives into their SSR programmes, 
thus ensuring effective law enforcement and public order in a context of accountability 
and good governance of the security system. It is, in particular, also a reason to avoid 
excessive emphasis on deficit reduction and fiscal stabilisation likely to disable security 
institutions even further. 

Organisational details 

African Security Dialogue and Research, Accra Ghana (tuioio.a/ricansecurity.org) 

The African Security Dialogue and Research (ASDR) is an independent, non- 
governmental institute based in Accra, Ghana, specializing in issues of security and their 
relationship with democratic consolidation. The core aims of the ASDR are to: 

• Foster dialogue and consensus with regard to issues of conflict and security in Africa, 
focusing in particular on the role and governance of security forces. 

• Undertake research, analysis, monitoring, and advocacy on issues relating to civil- 
military relations and national and regional security in Africa. 

• Enhance oversight capabilities of national legislatures and elected representatives by 
promoting collaboration with defence experts and researchers. 

• Strengthen the capabilities and resources of civil society and NGOs in the analysis and 
discussion of defence and security sector issues. 

• Improve overall availability of defence- and security-related information in the public 
domain through support for new research and development of a database. 

Centre for Democracy and Development, Lagos and London (wvjw.cdd.org.uk) 

The Centre for Democracy and Development is a non-governmental organisation 
which aims to promote the values of democracy, peace and human rights in Africa and 
especially in the west African sub-region. 

CDD works through advocacy, training and research in the areas of governance, 
human rights, peace and security, environment, gender, social and economic development. 
Current projects include: 

• Promoting Constitutionalism in Africa. 

• Promoting Dialogue as a means of conflict resolution, and Building the Capacity of 
Security Actors, Oversight Bodies and Civil Society. 

• Private Military Intervention and Arms Proliferation in Conflicts in Africa. 

• Peace and Security Cluster in NEPAD. 

• Children in Armed Conflict. 

• Stability-Security Monitor (SM). 
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Notes 

1. Dr. Eboe Hutchful is Director of African Security Dialogue and Research (ASDR), based in Accra, 
Ghana; Dr. 'Kayode Fayemi is Director of the Centre for Democracy and Development (CDD), based 
in Lagos and London. See Organisational details for additional information on these two 
organisations. 

2. Ten countries were omitted from the survey because there were few relevant developments in the 
security system, or because information about such developments was difficult to obtain. The 
countries not covered are (in west Africa) Cape Verde, The Gambia, Liberia, Burkina Faso, Niger, Sao 
Tome and Principe, and Togo; (in southern Africa) Swaziland; (in island Africa) Madagascar and 
The Comoros. 

3. The following page provides a bibliography of selected publications on SSR in Africa. 

4. Among the official websites are those of the South African Department of Defence (wiuiu.mil.za), 
the Tanzania Ministry of Defence, the Mauritius Ministry of Defence and Home Affairs, the 
Nigerian Army (luuju;. Nigerianarmy.net) and the armed forces of Egypt. 

5. One product of this has been mutual confidence building and the emergence of a concept of 
“defensive restructuring” in the sub-region. See Gavin Cawthra and Bjorn Moller (eds) (1997), 
De/ensiue Restructuring of the Armed Forces in Southern Africa, Aldershot: Ashgate. 

6. According to the White Paper, while the SANDF remains an important security instrument of last 
resort, it is "... no longer the dominant security institution. The responsibility for ensuring the 
security of South African people is now shared by many government departments and ultimately 
vests in Parliament” (p. 6). 

7. Surveys conducted under the World Bank’s Voices of the Poor suggest not only that popular African 
conceptions of “security” may be quite different from the usage in the strategic (and official) 
literature, but that the word “security” may sometimes be almost impossible to translate into 
vernacular languages, in which there are no direct equivalents. See for instance World Bank (1999), 
Consultations luith the Poor; Ghana Couniry Synthesis Report, Washington: World Bank, July, p. 46. 

8. Note that the degree of donor involvement in the two SSR programmes differs significantly, high 
in the case of Uganda, low in the case of Ethiopia (even though the latter is now receiving the 
attentions of a British Defence Advisory Team). 

9. Parenthetically, these examples demonstrate that even the most successful pro-democracy 
movements have little agenda on the security system in general and the military in particular. 
Their notion of “reform” seems to be limited to keeping the military out of politics, cutting their 
budgets (which they have done with some success), and involving them more in peacekeeping and 
domestic development effort. Beyond this, the military is left alone to its own devices. Militaries, 
often suffering a severe bout of political marginalisation, have gone along reluctantly with these 
schemes. 

10. This observation is drawn from a study on “Military Budgeting in Africa: the Processes and 
Mechanisms of Control”, carried out jointly by SIPRI and ASDR. 

11. In addition, conversations on the military have tended to focus far more on its perceived 
development role, and its relationship with the civil population (rather than, say, on improving its 
obviously critical operational capacity), with the result that “what were previously considered 
secondary roles for the armed forces may indeed become areas of primary focus” (National 
Democratic Institute (NDI), Report of the Ciuil-Military Relations Assessment Mission; West and Central 
Africa, March 18 to April 10, 1997, Washington, DC; National Democratic Institute, 1997, p. 12). 

12. An example of this is the concurrent reforms in the Ghana Police (funded by the UNDP) and the 
Ghana Ministry of Defence and armed forces (funded by DFID). There are no overarching elements 
in these reforms, even though the two institutions collaborate closely in crime control and (in 
theory) disaster relief. 

13. Usefully, DFID is also helping to promote “South-South Dialogues on Defence Transformation” in 
the context of its work in these countries. 

14. And hence may not appear in the country tables. 

15. The ACSS has run annual Senior Leader Seminars for civilian and military officials (in addition to 
a variety of sub-regional meetings on topical security issues); the GCA has an annual Africa-wide 
forum on civil-military relations; and the NDI has focused in particular on the role of parliaments 
in defence management and oversight. 
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16. Note that this discussion does not extend to those situations where post-conflict SSR has been 
driven exclusively or predominantly by indigenous forces, such as in Ethiopia, Eritrea, or South 
Africa. 

17. And often contradictory. A case in point is Ghana, where the current government, like many 
elected regimes, is facing the paradox of being committed (in theory) to demilitarizing national 
politics, and yet having to use the military extensively in crime control (with sometimes 
unpleasant consequences for legality and human rights) as well as expanding its role in 
development (both apparently popular with the public). 

18. See vjw\u.iss.org.za/AF/RegOrg/unity_to_umon/pdfs/au/cadspjan04frm.pdf. 

19. National Democratic Institute (NDI), Report of the Civil-Military Relations Assessment Mission; 
West and Central Africa, March 18 to April 10, 1997, Washington, DC; National Democratic 
Institute, 1997, p. 20. 

20. This has been a big issue in Uganda for instance, with the donors imposing an arbitrary cap of 2% 
of GDP on military expenditures in the late 1990s, and the Museveni government insisting that 
much more spending is required in view of the continuing security threats to the country. The 
Defence Review that was recently completed is intended to establish a baseline upon which 
security threats and defence spending needs can be more objectively assessed. 

21. For example; Ethiopia, which is emerging as one of the “frontline” African states in the “war on 
terror”, has launched a number of unannounced forays into Somalia on the pretext of suppressing 
“terrorist” and “fundamentalist” groups (in reality, this likely includes groups with irredentist 
claims on the Ogaden). 
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ANNEX 4.A2 

Security System Reform in Asia-Pacific 

by 

Dipankar Banerjee and Mallika Joseph^ 

The security environment in Asia has undergone a dramatic transformation in the last 
quarter of a century. Authoritarian dictatorships and one party rule have given way in a 
large number of countries to multi-party democracy. Yet security system governance 
remains woefully weak in almost all countries across the region. Old security paradigms 
still predominate with the result that security reform processes tend to focus narrowly on 
the military and are not always consistent with improving governance. 

The survey found that the concept of SSR, as defined by the OECD-DAC, finds no place 
in security discourses in the Asia region. This is the case both at a governmental level, and 
among the academic and policy communities. However, the survey also found that while 
the term “SSR” may be alien, the concerns are not. Non-traditional security issues such as 
trafficking in drugs and weapons, refugees, the environment, and governance problems are 
increasingly coming to be seen as major security issues in their own right that concern the 
general population. 

The key priority for SSR in Asia is to foster an understanding of the need for more 
integrated and wide-ranging concepts of security that address human development 
concerns. The survey confirms the impact made by external actors, including multilateral 
development agencies, donor governments, and non-governmental organisations in 
getting this issue on government reform agendas. Yet donors themselves still lack a 
common approach to SSR in the region. This has made it more difficult for partner 
countries to develop new institutional frameworks that will allow for traditional and non- 
traditional security concerns to be addressed in a more integrated manner. 

The events of September 11, 2001 have had a mixed impact in the region: while they 
have set in motion some positive changes in countries like Afghanistan, where attempts 
are being made to reconstruct the state security apparatus, in others the state has assumed 
more power and fragile civil society voices are being stifled under programmes for 
countering terrorism. There is a risk that recent progress in developing countries may be 
reversed in some countries if external engagement is not sustained. 
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Introduction 

This section presents the findings of a survey of security system reform (SSR) in Asia 
that was conducted during 2002-03. The survey covered 26 countries across four sub- 
regions of Asia: Central Asia, South Asia, southeast Asia, and Asia-Pacific.^ (Box 4.1 
provides further detail on how the survey was carried out.) 

The Asian countries covered in this study straddle half the globe and include about 
thirty per cent of the world’s population. An enormous diversity is encompassed within 
this spread of countries: from India, with armed forces numbering about a million and a 
quarter, to the newly emerged Timor-Leste, with a population of less than half a million 
and a barely formed military. Against this backdrop no simple categorisation of SSR is 
possible. While the SSR concept is new to the region, the democratic and developmental 
principles which underpin this policy agenda are receiving greater attention within the 
context of wider state reforms. Within the security system, however, old security 
paradigms still predominate with the result that security reform processes tend to focus 
narrowly on the military and are not always consistent with improving governance. 

This section is structured as follows: 

• First, it examines the availability of information on SSR issues in Asia.^ 

• Second, it examines the context for SSR in Asia, highlighting the factors that have put 
security on government reform agendas. 

• Third, it focuses on how “security” is defined in the region, and contrasts this with the 
OECD-DAC SSR concept. 

• Finally, it assesses the status of SSR in Asia, highlighting key factors that are necessary 
to understand current trends in this region. 

Information availability 

Information was gathered from a variety of sources including: the internet, research 
institutions in the Asia region, participation in regional conferences on security matters, 
interviews with government officials and members of security establishments, and a range 
of governmental, inter-governmental, and non-governmental institutions.*^ The Delhi 
Library Network and the collections at the Institute for Peace and Conflict Studies (IPCS), 
New Delhi were particularly useful. The survey also drew upon the country-specific 
expertise of the team members. 

The largest obstacle to data collection was the general lack of quality information on 
SSR which is a new concept in the Asia region. While there is a wealth of security-related 
information on issues ranging from more traditional security matters such as defence and 
policing to wider “human security” challenges that include environmental security, 
trafficking in humans, HIV/AIDs, etc., there is little systematic analysis of these issues from 
a governance perspective. This survey was therefore pioneering in its effort to bring 
together a disparate body of information on the topic in a manner that bridges “hard” and 
“soft” security issues. In the absence of an established governmental and academic 
discourse on SSR, the OECD-DAC definition was the point of reference for the research. 

In the Central Asian societies, in particular, which have long been closed to outside 
scrutiny, the data was predominantly collected from external sources. Across Asia in 
general, care had to be exercised in processing data as few governmental sources offer a 
critical assessment of security matters. In south Asia, the primary source of information 
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was news portals and magazines though the annual reports produced by various Indian 
ministries, including Defence and External Affairs, were useful. In southeast Asia, none of 
the government portals provided relevant information, with the exception of Cambodia’s; 
and even here the information pertains only to “demilitarization”. Another useful source of 
information on southeast Asia and the Pacific Islands was donor web-sites, though few 
provided critical assessments of their activities. 

In general, across Asia, there appears to be a correlation between the form of 
government and the availability of information on security issues. Democratic countries 
tend to be more transparent about their reform activities, while there is generally much 
less information available in countries with authoritarian regimes, with the exception of 
what is provided by official sources which is difficult to cross-check and verify. The absence 
of a common language of “security” across the region further hampers efforts to increase 
openness and debate. 

Context for SSR 

Three broad developments have impacted upon the environment for SSR in Asia in 
recent years. Starting in the 1990s the traditional state-centric realist paradigm of security 
was challenged by new approaches emphasising human security and cooperative security. 
Attention increasingly turned to a new range of non-traditional security threats such as 
environmental degradation, population movements, trafficking in people, drugs and arms, 
shortages of energy resources, and the harmful impact of globalization on marginalised 
groups. This has served to broaden the security agenda and focus greater attention both on 
governance issues and the role of civilians in security policy processes. Human rights and 
development issues have slowly come to be seen as important security issues in their own 
right even as the capacity of governments to meet development challenges has been 
declining. 

This trend towards broader, non-military notions of security was strengthened in 
some ways by the economic downturn that struck the region in the autumn of 1997, 
affecting southeast Asia in particular. This crisis not only exposed the vulnerabilities facing 
many segments of Asia’s population, but also led to reductions in defence spending in 
many countries, slowing down new acquisitions as well as exerting pressure on force levels 
in regional armies. The dependence of many Asian countries on international assistance to 
bail out their failing economies gave external institutions leverage over national policies 
and defence expenditures which have long been seen as squeezing out social and 
economic spending. This, in turn, resulted in increased pressures for accountability and 
transparency among security institutions, and adherence to human rights norms. 

However, the trend towards broader notions of security suffered a major setback after 
the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001 in New York and the onset of the global “war on 
terror”. In many Asian countries terrorism has now come to be seen as the principal 
security challenge facing the state and its population. This has adversely affected the 
climate for SSR as state-centric realist paradigms of security have begun to reassert 
themselves in security planning. Of particular concern is that the police and armed forces 
in many countries have been given greater powers for search and arrest under the guise of 
tackling terrorism. In addition, special laws have also been passed in many cases to restrict 
civil liberties and civil oversight of security institutions. This has not facilitated efforts to 
increase accountability. 
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More recently, China’s increasingly assertive regional role as well as North Korea’s 
declaration that it has a nuclear weapon capability have raised concern across the region 
and may result in some countries developing their own military capabilities to counter the 
perceived emerging threat. These factors increase the risk of an arms race that may 
threaten recent developmental gains across the region. 

The security challenges facing Asia are nonetheless diverse and need to be understood 
at a sub-regional and country level. 

Central Asia 

The five states of Central Asia (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Tlirkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan) emerged as independent nations just over a decade ago. Under Soviet rule 
their identity and cohesion was deliberately undermined through the arbitrary 
demarcation of state boundaries and the forced settlement of Russian and other ethnic 
minority populations in these Republics. At independence in 1991 the communist 
governments in each country converted themselves into political parties and assumed 
political power, which they retain today through tight control of the political process and 
elections. The current climate of authoritarianism across the region is not conducive to 
accountability and transparency in the security system. 

Legacies of the Soviet era continue to haunt the Republics in dealing with their 
security problems. The region is afflicted by economic stagnation, rising influence of 
political Islam, drug-trafficking, and arms smuggling. National security structures are still 
based on the Soviet model and the Republics remain dependent on Russia for both 
weapons and training for their security forces. At the same time, because of conflicting 
interests among the Republics and with Russia, a number of Republics have formed 
security cooperation arrangements with external powers like the United States and China. 
With the support of the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) there 
have been attempts to co-operatively address a number of security challenges in the 
region. The focus, however, has largely been on issues relating to regional stability and 
cross-border security rather than the governance of state security institutions. 

In the wake of 9/11, Central Asia’s strategic significance to the West has been 
enhanced dramatically which has resulted in a weakening of external support and 
pressures for governance-related reforms. The United States government, in particular, has 
strengthened its military relations with a number of the Republics in view of tackling the 
crisis in Afghanistan and waging the wider “war on terror”. 

South Asia 

The security discourse in South Asia is dominated by the persistent tensions between 
India and Pakistan and by their nuclear weapon capabilities. The region is marked by 
differing forms of violent conflict characterized by religious fundamentalism, insurgency, 
separatism, terrorism, and caste politics. Gun-running, drug trafficking, money laundering 
and organized crime conglomerates sustain and fuel some of these conflicts. Unfinished 
agendas of nation building, coupled with the colonial legacy of unsettled borders, have 
served to sustain and magnify many of these conflicts. 

In certain instances such as Afghanistan, decades of devastation wrought by conflict 
and destabilising external interventions are only now being addressed. The writ of the 
current government does not extend much beyond the capital, Kabul, and it faces huge 
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challenges in maintaining security and stability. Local warlords remain dominant in the 
provinces and maintain independent armed forces. The law and order situation is grim due 
to the presence of renegade Taliban and al Qaeda fighters, ethnic in-fighting within the 
country and the divided loyalties of state security forces. The International Security 
Assistance Force (ISAF) is as yet unable to exercise its jurisdiction much beyond Kabul. 
Millions of unexploded landmines and unexploded ordnance, a thriving small arms 
market, drug-trafficking and extortion pose additional threats to security and 
development. While the international community remains the primary guarantor of 
stability and security in the country, disbursements of foreign assistance are falling far 
short of what will be required for Afghanistan to rebuild and recover its full sovereignty. 

Barring India, democratic institutions across the region are fragile and vulnerable to 
external pressures and internal fractions. Rampant corruption and misgovernance has 
given rise to the growing political influence of the military and fundamental forces in many 
countries. The South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) remains 
ineffective in resolving regional problems and its main agenda to develop greater 
cooperation in economic and social areas has failed to have an impact on the lives of the 
citizens of south Asia. 

Southeast Asia 

Regional organisations like ASEAN (Association of South East Asian Nations) and the 
ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) play a stabilising role in the region by facilitating dialogue to 
address regional problems. However, security reform agendas within southeast Asian 
nations have advanced much more slowly. The prominence of the military in the political 
affairs of most countries, which is a consequence of the militant nationalist struggles for 
independence, has seen most of these countries struggle to assert effective civil control 
over their armed forces. A complex ethnic mix in most countries, which contributes to 
political tensions and instability, has in turn served to prolong the role of the military in 
internal affairs. 

Continuing communist rule in the Indochinese states of Vietnam and Laos, and its 
legacy in the case of Cambodia, has resulted in authoritarian one party rule with a 
prominent role for the Army. Myanmar has been under military rule for over forty years. In 
Indonesia, which is a nominal democracy, the military maintains a significant role in all 
aspects of national life despite much vaunted reforms in several areas. In general, the 
obstacles to SSR stem from wider governance problems which also affect the security 
system. Issues of corruption, accountability, capacity building, and the absence of an 
effective civil society affect wider state-building processes in the region and need to be 
addressed hand-in-hand with more specific security system-related reforms. 

Pacific Islands 

The countries surveyed in this region share a number of characteristics including 
weak governments, economic stagnation, and aid-dependency. Fiji has been unstable due 
to the difficulties of adjusting to inter-ethnic power sharing within its small population. 
Over the past few years, the Solomon Islands have experienced a destructive armed 
conflict between competing militia forces that was only stabilised in mid-2003 following an 
intervention by regional peace-keeping forces. In Bougainville, a secessionist conflict has 
also recently come to an end, again with external assistance, and the status of the island is 
being negotiated. In each of these cases, the security forces have assumed prominent roles 
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in internal politics that need to be addressed as part of a wider strategy to restore stability 
and security to these island nations. 

How security is defined in Asia 

The Asia-Pacific region provides a complex and varied picture of national and popular 
perceptions of security. Each sub-region and even individual states have different 
perspectives of what constitutes security. In countries with unsettled borders, security is 
most often defined as defence of national territories. This realist view of security, which 
catapults the state and its security to centre stage, prevails in the capitals of most 
countries, particularly in Central Asia. In south Asia, India-Pakistan relations dominate 
security thinking and approaches in the region. This is based on the realist approach, 
emphasizing military preparedness, enhancing military capability through weapons 
acquisitions, and improving military postures. Major national resources continue to be 
diverted towards acquiring comprehensive nuclear delivery capabilities and defensive 
arrangements. 

Traditional concepts of security continue to shape security discourse in Asia, though 
the non-traditional security concerns that make up the SSR agenda are increasingly 
receiving attention. Other issues such as water resources, trans-border trafficking in drugs 
and weapons, refugees, the environment, problems of governance, and the adverse effects 
of globalisation are coming to be seen as major security issues in their own right that 
concern the general population. In the Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia, in particular, 
Islamic fundamentalist movements have emerged as a major issue affecting national and 
regional security. This move towards more comprehensive and cooperative understandings 
of security has nonetheless been jeopardised in the wake of 9/11. 

The concept of SSR as defined by the DAC, which is based on a system-wide approach 
to meeting the security needs of states and their populations in accordance with 
democratic norms, has yet to find a place in security discourses across the region. This is 
the case both at a governmental level, and among the academic and policy communities. 
While this provides a major challenge to donors seeking to influence the security policies 
of Asian countries, it cannot be concluded that there is no discourse on the range of issues 
that make up the SSR agenda. While the term “SSR” might be alien, the concerns are not. 
The major challenge facing Asian countries, therefore, is to develop new conceptual- 
institutional frameworks that will allow for both traditional and non-traditional security 
concerns to be addressed in a more integrated manner. 

Assessment of findings 

A wide range of security-related reforms are underway across Asia, though the 
predominant focus is on the military, and in particular on measures to enhance military 
effectiveness rather than accountability. This is the case in both internally and externally- 
driven reforms. The impetus for reform tends to be internal in countries that are more 
developed and hence less dependent on external aid; the opposite is true in the more aid- 
dependent countries. Countries with vibrant civil societies tend to have more 
comprehensive reform programmes, though reforms are rarely termed SSR as such. While 
there are many barriers to reform across Asia, opposition to reform seems to be more 
common where external actors are driving it. The events of 9/11 have had a mixed impact: 
while it has set in motion some positive changes in countries like Afghanistan, where 
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attempts are being made to reconstruct the state security apparatus, in others the state has 
assumed more power and fragile civil society voices are being stifled under programmes for 
countering terrorism. 

Central Asia 

The climate for SSR in Central Asia is weak as a consequence of both the global “war 
on terror” and the nature of political regimes that prevail across the region. Weak 
legislatures and judiciaries, emasculated medias and low levels of civil society activity 
have only reinforced the conservativeness of the Central Asian regimes. A major success in 
the region a decade ago was the removal of weapons of mass destruction from Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan with the encouragement of external powers. Since then a range of 
externally-driven security initiatives have made headway in terms of shoring up regional 
stability, though mutual suspicion among neighbours is another hindrance to developing a 
viable collective security system.^ 

On the whole, little progress has been made on the domestic front, particularly with 
regard to governance reforms. Remnants of Soviet military form the backbone of the 
security forces in each country with the same legacy of total state control. The volatile 
political environment in Afghanistan has in many ways served as a barrier to reform in the 
neighbouring Republics. Political and policy initiatives that address security problems 
rarely involve the legislature. In the policy arena, civil management bodies and civilian 
capacity-building initiatives are generally conspicuous by their absence. Kyrgyzstan is 
notable in that, under its own initiative, attempts have been made to review security 
legislation and policy within the wider framework of constitutional reforms, but this 
review has not thus far been translated into new institutional mechanisms that would 
enhance civil oversight of the security forces. 

The Central Asia region was directly affected by the consequences of 9/11, which 
had a major effect on the nature of external involvement in the region. Islamic 
fundamentalism and terrorism are now the principle concern of outside actors, 
particularly the US, whose influence in the region has grown steadily in the past two years. 
It is still too early to assess the impact of US involvement. However, initial indicators are 
that the narrow focus on addressing the crisis in Afghanistan and neutralising the threat 
posed by the remnants of the former Taliban regime and their al Qaeda supporters mean 
that governance-related reforms will take a back-seat to strengthening the operational 
effectiveness of regional security forces. The case of Uzbekistan illustrates this well 
(see Box 4A2.1). 

South Asia 

The new governance-based security thinking which underpins the SSR agenda is not 
yet reflected in south Asia, where emphasis remains primarily on enhancing military 
postures and capabilities. The dominance of governments across the sub-region in security 
debates continues to marginalise civil society and media voices, though this is slowly 
beginning to change. The persistence of violent struggles across the region suggests that 
peace-building will be a particularly important component of SSR in the sub-region which 
donors need to explicitly build into their programming. This is most evident in Afghanistan 
which provides a particularly unique set of issues for SSR. 
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Box 4A2.1. Uzbekistan’s military doctrine 

Uzbekistan, the most populous country in Central Asia, is also the region’s largest 
military power. Uzbekistan’s new military doctrine, announced in February 2004, identifies 
trafficking-related terrorism and religious extremism as two of the most serious threats to 
national security. Uzbekistan has looked towards both Russia and the United States for 
help in maintaining and restructuring its military forces. While new security infrastructure 
is desperately required to initiate and sustain the reform process and inject a greater 
appreciation of new security concepts into the policy arena, the focus of external 
assistance has been on military equipment and training. The present reform strategy is 
based on the idea that “internal opposition and troublesome outside influences can be 
minimized during the transition period through the heavy-handed but paternal guidance 
of a dominant central government”. Domestically, the Uzbek government has acted 
vigorously to crush unsanctioned forms of religious expression, resorting to mass arrests 
and other practices that have drawn international criticism. Human rights experts have 
said domestic repression is fueling a vicious cycle that serves to increase opposition to the 
government. 


Central governmental authority in Afghanistan currently extends only notionally 
outside Kabul where local warlords rule supreme, maintain independent armies and 
collect revenue directly, without any accountability to the central government. A new 
national army is being created together with the institutional mechanisms required to 
manage it, although this process is slow and faces various obstacles. In particular, the 
Taliban and a\ Qaeda continue to enjoy passive support in much of the population which 
poses a challenge for reconstruction efforts. Continued support from the international 
community is, therefore, vital to ensuring security in the country and laying the 
foundations for more substantive reforms. 

Constraints in human and financial resources, as well as weak coordination among 
the ministries of the Transitional Administration in Afghanistan (TAA) are a major 
hindrance to reforms. Significant aid promised by donor countries to rectify these 
problems has been slow to materialise. The continuing threats posed by local warlords is in 
part a consequence of US support provided to these armed groups to help address the 
threat posed by al Qaeda and remnants of the Taliban regime. The emphasis of 
internationally-driven reforms is therefore on the military. Much less effort has been put in 
to revitalising the infrastructure for ensuring general law and order, including the judicial 
system, which received special attention in the Bonn Agreement.® 

In Bangladesh, which is more stable, the focus of security-related initiatives has to 
date been on addressing the large quantity of weapons circulating in the country and 
problems of border insecurity. These initiatives have met with mixed success. Political 
institutions are weak, preventing long-term strategic planning in the security arena. The 
rise of fundamentalist parties may also stall any external initiatives to usher in reforms in 
the security system. The influence of the media, academia and civil society are generally 
weak. But these groups represent important potential sources of an alternative security 
reform agenda that might include initiatives to strengthen governance of the security 
system and demilitarize society, both of which are greater priorities now than narrowly- 
focused defence reforms. 
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In India, national defence has traditionally been the sole competence of the military 
and the higher echelons of the Indian administration. This has begun to change in recent 
years, especially following the latest round of nuclear tests, which witnessed increased 
public interest and commentary. The media, however, has not yet fully assumed its role of 
a “watchdog”, and often uncritically supports measures to increase national military 
capabilities. The academic and policy communities are yet to initiate a wide-ranging 
debate on security issues though the issue of defence expenditure has received extensive 
attention. However, public debate is yet to crystallize into concrete pressures to initiate 
specific defence reforms, much less in other parts of the state security apparatus. Recent 
scandals related to defence procurement and the diversion of public resources, by both 
private and government bodies, have highlighted the necessity for reforms in the defence 
sector. 

There have been relevant developments on a number of fronts in recent years. 
Arrangements have been made to rationalize defence acquisitions and make these more 
transparent; higher defence organisations have been streamlined and major re 
organisations undertaken in the armed forces at higher levels; the Parliament and its 
specialized committees, such as the Public Account Committee and Standing Committee 
on Defence, are more active in monitoring defence activities; the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, an independent and statutory institution created under the Constitution, submits 
annual reports to the Parliament on defence related expenditure and make suggestions on 
effective utilization of funds. These achievements notwithstanding, the Pakistan problem 
remains the primary focus of Indian security policy, as a consequence of which the non- 
traditional security problems facing the country do not attain the prominence they might 
deserve in the national security agenda. 

In the past five years, the Maoist insurgency in Nepal has set the framework for 
security debates and reform efforts. Continuing political instability has hampered 
Parliament’s ability to discuss vital security issues, while the non-governmental 
community has until recently focused primarily on economic and environmental issues. 
Various NGOs involved in developmental activities are nonetheless placing growing 
pressure on the government (through appeals for more effective governance, changes in 
security policy and reductions in defence expenditure) to initiate SSR-related reforms.^ The 
donor community has provided some support for this, for instance in the policing and 
justice sectors, where the UK Department for International Development is active. NGOs 
have also been urging the government to enter into a sustained dialogue with the Maoists, 
concerned that a reliance on a military response, made possible by sophisticated weaponry 
and military training received from the US, UK, China and India, may widen the conflict. 

Pakistan’s approach to security, like that of India, is heavily influenced by the conflict 
that pits the two countries against each other, which militates against the adoption of a 
more comprehensive approach to security. The return of the military to power in Pakistan 
in effect precludes meaningful civil oversight over defence issues, though this was rarely 
achieved in any meaningful way even under civilian rule. Active involvement by the 
military in politics and the economy has helped to ensure its autonomy. The crises facing 
the country along its borders with both India and Afghanistan, as well as increasing 
activity by radical Islamic groups internally, are also used to justify exceptional security 
policy measures that make civil oversight more difficult to achieve. While the media has 
often been critical of the military’s security policies over the years, this has not led to 
significant change. Given the nature of the current government and the lack of effective 
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civil society engagement with security issues, the climate for reform will remain weak for 
the foreseeable future. 

Sri Lanka stands in stark contrast to this. The ending of hostilities between the 
Government and the Tamil Tigers has opened the way to a broad range of reconstruction 
efforts, including some SSR-related efforts. The primary focus thus far has been on 
building a new army to respond to peacetime requirements due to the political sensitivities 
of defence reform (see Box 4A2.2). Achieving a broader approach will largely depend on the 
peace being sustained. The media and academia have started to shift their focus from 
conflict issues to the reform agenda, spotlighting problems such as defence procurement 
scandals, and calling for greater public participation in defence-related issues. Sections of 
the media have highlighted the need for more public and political debate on the defence 
reform agenda. In 2003 the government slashed its defence budget significantly which was 
an important step in shifting the economy from a war-standing to a position that will be 
more supportive of the reconstruction effort. 


Box 4A2.2. Defence reform as a political process 

Defence reform in Sri Lanka commenced in 2002 when the Prime Minister established 
the Defence Review Committee (DRC) which formulated extensive recommendations that 
encapsulate force modernization as well as restructuring of command and control in ways 
that would make the army more responsive to civil control. The first task of the Committee 
was to assess Higher Defence Organisation, given the decision by the President to 
relinquish the defence portfolio. When a paper drafted by the Committee was 
inadevertently made public, concerns were raised that the Committee’s recommendations 
for restructuring Higher Defence Organisation might be constitutionally flawed in relation 
to the role of the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Sri Lankan armed forces. 
Although the work of the Committee thereafter proceeded apace, the DRC itself became a 
political football amidst the growing tension between the President and the Prime 
Minister. In 2003 the President took the decision to bring an end to the work of the DRC 
and, instead, assigned the task of SSR to the Joint Operations Headquarters, since when 
little progress has been evident. 


Southeast Asia 

SSR in southeast Asia also shows a highly variable picture. Significant reform in 
security systems is not currently a serious prospect in those countries that require it most, 
including Cambodia, Indonesia and Myanmar, due to the central roles which their security 
forces play in the economic and political systems and more wide-ranging problems of 
governance and development that afflict these societies. Even in countries like Thailand 
and Philippines, however, where there has been greater political backing for reform, 
sustaining the change process has proved to be an immense challenge in the face of 
economic and political crises. Nevertheless, both countries have a vibrant civil society 
sector that has contributed to keeping reform on the public agenda. More generally, the low 
level of engagement by civil society actors in the security arena is an important factor in 
explaining the weak impetus for SSR across the sub-region. 

Security-related reforms were initiated in Indonesia due to a combination of external 
pressure and popular demand following the country’s transition to democracy. The over- 
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riding challenge facing the country post-Soeharto has been to reduce the influence of the 
military in political and economic life. In one of the first steps, the military was nominally 
separated from the police, in view of more clearly defining their respective security roles. 
However, the resurgence of internal security problems has ensured that the military 
remains actively involved in internal security. There has also been discussion, largely 
promoted by external actors and civil society actors, about ways to reduce the military’s 
formal involvement in business which has long been officially sanctioned as a means of 
supplementing the defence budget (see Box 4A2.3). Budgetary constraints nonetheless 
make it unlikely that withdrawal from business would be financially feasible, nor would it 
be easy to convince the military to give up its financial autonomy which has long protected 
it from scrutiny by the civil authorities. 


Box 4A2.3. Off-budget military spending 

Current defence funding arrangements in Indonesia face real limits. At present, only an 
estimated 25% of the costs of the military and police are met from the state budget. The 
remainder of military spending comes from off-budget funds, mainly through the business 
interests of the foundations under the army’s control, many of which are not economically 
viable. This financial autonomy serves to limit public and government debate over the 
security role of the army and how it spends its resources. Bringing military spending on 
budget and involving parliament in determining military policy could enhance 
professionalism and civil control of the army. However, the government may not be able to 
meet all of the TNI’s spending needs, given competition for an already strained budget. 
This has dampened the military’s enthusiasm for giving up its businesses. At the same 
time, it also highlights the need for existing defence expenditure - both on-budget and off- 
budget - to be used as efficiently and effectively as possible.* 

* See Hendrickson, D. and Ball, N. (2002), “Off-Budget Military Expenditure and Revenue: Issues and Policy 
Perspectives for Donors”, Conflict, Security and Development Group Occasional Paper No. 1, King’s College 
London. 


The impetus for military reform in Indonesia slowed dramatically following 9/11 as 
Indonesia came under increasing international pressure, particularly from the United 
States, to more actively address terrorist elements within its borders. Indonesia received 
assistance from the US to upgrade its “anti-terror” capabilities, though this was not 
provided directly to the military. The escalation of the conflict in Aceh, together with the 
terrorist bombings in Bali and at the Marriott hotel in Jakarta, further contributed to 
restoring the military’s political influence and traditional role as the primary guarantor of 
the stability and security of the Indonesia nation, even if it officially remains outside 
formal politics. 

The trend toward re-instating militaries as the primary bulwark against both internal 
and external threats is also apparent across the wider region. In the Philippines, for 
instance, the armed forces have received specialist training from the Americans to counter 
insurgents in the south. Despite a powerful popular movement for political change in the 
Philippines, the military remains influential. ASEAN has itself passed new resolutions to 
strengthen regional cooperation to meet the new challenges of international terrorism. It 
is still too early to determine what the impact of the US-led “war on terror” will be on SSR 
in the sub-region, but there are grounds to be concerned that short-term measures to 
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Strengthen operational effectiveness of security forces will take precedence over longer- 
term measures to bolster civil oversight and accountability. 

Two countries emerging from war, Cambodia and Timor-Leste, face a different array of 
challenges. The impetus for SSR in Cambodia has been external, though international 
support for security-related reforms has generally been ad hoc, piece-meal and not guided 
by an overarching understanding of Cambodia’s security needs or how the different 
elements of the state security apparatus come together. The World Bank-managed 
demobilisation programme, which was launched in parallel to an Australian-supported 
Defence Review, was largely conceived as a down-sizing and cost-cutting exercise. Little 
attempt was made to link the two processes or to address fundamental problems of 
governance within the military that pose a significant threat to the stability of the country 
and its development prospects. A range of other security-related projects focusing on light 
weapons, landmines, and the police have contributed to short-term gains in the security 
situation. While the need for more structural changes in how Cambodia’s security system 
operates is widely recognised, the climate for reform is still very weak. Civil society 
initiatives are fast developing and might soon begin to influence SSR. 

The most comprehensive SSR programme to date in the sub-region has taken place in 
Timor-Leste which has been faced with reconstructing its entire security system from 
scratch following the departure of the occupying Indonesian forces. This task has included 
the formation of a new national army, demobilisation of former combatants, and the 
establishment of a fledgling judicial apparatus as well as the establishment of basic civil 
management bodies such as defence and justice ministries and a national security 
advisory body. Because SSR was undertaken as part and parcel of the country’s transition 
to independence and the wider reconstruction programme, this increased both the 
internal political will and international support and resources for rebuilding the country’s 
security apparatus. While the initial gains are promising, Timor-Leste remains particularly 
vulnerable to future reductions in support from the international community on which it 
is heavily dependent to meet its core development and security needs. 

In extreme contrast to these two war-torn societies are a number of other countries in 
the sub-region which are highly developed. The governance of security institutions in 
Singapore is very effective and efficient when compared internationally. The primary 
concerns do not relate to reform per se, but rather to preparing the security agencies to 
respond more effectively to a new range of non-military security threats such as terrorism, 
drugs and economic sabotage. Similarly in Brunei there is no impetus for reform, though 
for different reasons. The economic wealth of the nation, the high standards of living of its 
population, the lack of any significant security threats, and the stability of its monarchy 
mean that SSR does not rank as a priority. In Malaysia law and order reforms dominate the 
agenda as a consequence of both the multi-ethnic nature of its society and the nature of its 
political system, dominated by one party. Both of these factors have in the past resulted in 
tensions, raising questions about how the security forces are managed. 

The communist countries in the region present a different range of challenges. In both 
Vietnam and Laos, prospects for SSR are inextricably tied up in processes of political 
liberalisation that are thus far progressing slowly. While the security forces are effectively 
under civilian control, the Communist party in both countries retains control over virtually 
every aspect of governance. The Lao Government has been very hesitant about letting its 
citizens form voluntary organisations even though the constitution provides for a right of 
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free association. In practice, it remains virtually impossible to register a voluntary 
organisation. In Vietnam there has been a much greater degree of liberalisation, primarily 
in the economic domain, where the armed forces are central actors with the full backing of 
the Communist Party. 

Myanmar is similar in many ways in so far as SSR will not be on the agenda in any 
meaningful way until there are more fundamental changes in the governance of the 
country. The current military regime is coming under increasing pressure to democratise, 
but even then governance of the security system will likely remain under the control of the 
military. This is a consequence both of the deeply entrenched nature of the military in 
political and economic life, but also the lack of civilian capacity on security issues. The 
need for initiatives that enhance and expand civil capacity to manage and monitor the 
security system as well as to contribute to security policymaking is pressing across the 
entire sub-region (see Box 4A2.4).^ 


Box 4A2.4. Building civil society capacity 

Civil society in Asia has an important role to play in highlighting the need for SSR, 
helping to develop the agenda for reform, and prodding governments to take action. A key 
dimension of this work is to assess progress, suggest new approaches and assist in 
building regional -wide initiatives to support SSR. 

This work should include: 

• A more concerted effort to redefine security and move the debate from the realist 
version to a more comprehensive and co-operative approach. 

• Assessing and analysing government policies and measures to implement SSR, 

• A co-operative and non-official approach to assessing defence expenditure, plans and 
postures, both nationally and sub-regionally. 

• A sub-regional approach as above will introduce a measure of civil society oversight as 
well as allowing for more co-operation in this vital area. 

• Developing regional initiatives aimed at confidence-building. 

• An analysis of defence and security policies in the region, focusing in particular on how 
these affect the perceptions of security policy-makers in each country. 


Paci/ic Islands 

Political instability in the island states continues to be the primary barrier to SSR. After 
several years of negotiation, a final settlement on the status of Bougainville was reached 
under the Bougainville Peace Agreement. In-built in the agreement were provisions for 
post-conflict reconstruction, disarmament, and the establishment of autonomous self- 
government. Core challenges facing the new political authorities include the rehabilitation 
of ex-combatants, establishment of legal and judicial institutions, and the setting up of a 
new security apparatus. A constitution that will provide legal backing to these tasks is 
still at the drafting stage. Delays in clarifying the status of the island and how it will be 
governed have nonetheless slowed down the demobilisation process. In addition, the task 
of building security institutions is only one of many challenges the island faces as it seeks 
to put in place a new administration and address wider development needs, all in the face 
of extreme resource constraints. This has made the country heavily dependent on external 
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assistance, particularly from Australia and New Zealand, though the United Nations is also 
playing a role. 

Political uncertainty and Fiji’s deep ethnic divide provide a significant barrier to SSR. 
While pressure from the international community has contributed to stabilising the 
political situation, any substantive reforms will be dependent on the achievement of new 
arrangements to govern the relationship between the Indian and ethnic Fijian groups that 
make up Fiji’s population. In addition, the military’s role in governance of the country will 
need to reviewed given concerns about the impunity it currently enjoys following past 
abuses. The system of political governance is crucial from an SSR perspective as that will 
determine what kinds of mechanisms can be instituted to more effectively manage the 
state security bodies. More inter-ethnic civil networking will likely be key both in preparing 
the political terrain for reform and elaborating the necessary mechanisms to ensure that 
the various ethnic groups feel secure regardless of who is in power. 

Similarly, in the case of the Solomon Islands, resolution of the political crisis is the pre- 
condition for the restoration of security as well as more substantial reform. The complete 
breakdown of law and order in recent years, together with the economic crisis, and large 
displacements of the population present immense developmental and security challenges. 
The islands have no standing army, relying instead on police forces which were ill-equipped 
to manage the inter-provincial rivalry that erupted violently in 1999, eventually affecting 
most of the populated islands. Despite de-weaponisation programmes, arms availability 
has increased in the island society in recent years due to endemic corruption and the 
growing climate of insecurity. Both the Commonwealth and United Nations have emerged 
in recent years as principal drivers of reforms, carried out under the Framework of the 
Townsville Peace Agreement. But the final collapse of this process in 2003 and the eruption 
of violence set the stage for a recent intervention of regional peacekeepers, led by 
Australia, which are now providing stability to the country. 

Conclusions 

The security environment in Asia has undergone a dramatic transformation in the last 
quarter of a century. Authoritarian dictatorships and one party rule have given way in a 
large number of countries to multi-party democracies. Civil societies have emerged and, in 
some countries, been empowered enough to make a difference in promoting reform 
agendas. Yet, a major finding of this survey is that attention to security system governance 
issues remains woefully weak in almost all countries. Military influence across the region 
is strong and, even where not in power, militaries are able to divert scarce resources to 
enhancing military capabilities without adequate analysis by governments of alternative 
security strategies. While “good governance” is the new mantra in policy arenas, measures 
to achieve this - particularly in the security arena - are generally weak. Even though the 
media is generally vibrant and is often independent, in most cases it lacks the ability to 
contribute to effective oversight of reforms. 

At the same time, the survey clearly highlights the impact made by external actors, 
including multilateral development agencies, donor governments and non-governmental 
organisations in getting security on government reform agendas. It is clear, moreover, that 
this initial progress may be reversed in some countries if external engagement promoting 
governance reform is not sustained due to the weakness of internal reform constituencies. 
That said, the policies of external actors providing assistance in the security domain also 
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lack coherence and have made it more difficult for their partner countries to achieve more 
integrated approaches to security and development. This points to the lack of a shared 
international understanding of SSR, including both the objectives and the approaches 
required. 

Future priorities for SSR in Asia include: 

• Fostering an understanding of the need for more integrated and wide-ranging concepts 
of security that address human development concerns. 

• Strengthening civil democratic control over security structures and making oversight 
meaningful. 

• Independent judicial oversight and national human rights commissions need to be 
established where they are not functional, and strengthened considerably even where 
they are in existence. 

• Managing defence expenditures more effectively through cooperative threat 
assessments, transparent processes of defence budgeting and parliamentary control. 

• Ensuring that internal security functions are made the responsibility of the civil police 
rather than the army, and training them to ensure greater civil accountability and 
adherence to human rights norms. 

• Enhancing judicial review mechanisms of military actions. 

• Strengthening civil society organisations to allow for more effective oversight of state 
security activities. 

Organisational details 

The Institute o/ Peace and Con/Iict Studies (IPCS), New Delhi, India (iuiuiu.ipcs.org) 
The IPCS is a non-governmental research institute on alternate security policy in Asia, 
established in August 1996. Over the years leading strategic thinkers, academicians, former 
members of the Civil Services, Foreign Services, Armed Forces, Police Forces, Paramilitary 
Forces and media persons (print and electronic) have been associated with the Institute in 
its endeavour to chalk out a comprehensive framework for security studies that caters to 
the changing demands of national, regional and global security. 

While the Institute maintains close liaison with the Indian Ministries of Defence and 
External Affairs, it seeks to provide alternative approaches to security relevant to India and 
the World by hosting a wide range of opinion articles on its interactive website. The 
Institute has also established dialogue processes with leading institutions and think tanks 
in India and abroad to facilitate the exchange of ideas. 

Key programmes of work include: 

• Disarmament and arms control. 

• Non-proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

• Comprehensive and co-operative security. 

• Non-military threats to security. 

• Confidence-building measures. 

• Terrorism. 

• Indo-Pak relations. 

• Regional cooperation in south Asia. 
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• China’s security policies. 

• Security and governance. 

• Human security. 


Notes 

1. The Asia survey was carried out by the Institute of Peace and Conflict Studies (IPGS) in New Delhi, 
India. The team was led by Major General Dipankar Baneijee and included Mallika Joseph, Suba 
Chandran, Paolienlal Haokip, and N. Manoharan. Maj. Gen. Banerjee and Mallika Joseph are the 
authors of this report. See Appendix A for additional information on the IPGS. 

2. The countries covered were: Asia-Pacific: Bougainville, Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands; 
Central Asia: Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan; South Asia: 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka; Southeast Asia: Brunei, Cambodia, East 
Timor, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam. A number 
of countries were omitted from the survey: Japan and South Korea, which are OECD countries; 
China, North Korea, Mongolia, the Maldives, Bhutan, and most of the Pacific island territories 
where external involvement in SSR is limited. 

3. The bibliography that follows provides a selection of publications on SSR in Asia. 

4. These include, for example, the Centre for Policy Alternatives, Colombo (iviuiu.cpalanfeQ.org); the 
Institute of Regional Studies, Islamabad; and the Foundation for Research on International 
Environment, National Development and Security, Rawalpindi (lULUui./riends.org.pk). 

5. Among the regional initiatives, the Partnership for Peace Programme (PfP) with the assistance of 
NATO, and the CIS annual summits, are noteworthy: see www.nato.int/pfp/pfp.htm. 

6. Bhatia, M., Lanigan, K. and Wilkinson, R, “Minimal Investments, Minimal Results: The Failure of 
Security Policy in Afghanistan”, report prepared for the Afghanistan Research and Evaluation Unit, 
Kabul, June 2004. 

7. HPCR Conflict Prevention Initiative, Nepal. See wujw.preventconflict.org/portal/nepal/nepal_resomces_ 
general_porta\s.php. 

8. See Hendrickson, D. and Ball, N. (2002) “Off-Budget Military Expenditure and Revenue: Issues and 
Policy Perspectives for Donors”, Conflict, Security and Development Group Occasional Paper No. 1, 
King’s College London. 

9. See Huxley, T. (2001) “Reforming Southeast Asia’s Security Sectors”, Centre for Defence Studies 
Working Paper No. 4, King’s College London. 

10. Gary Brown, Crisis in Papua New Guinea: Military Mutiny and the Threat to Civilian Democratic 
Rule, Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade Group Information and Research Services, 3 April 2001. 

11. Amnesty International Report, 2002. See http://web.amnesty.org/weh/ar2002.nsf/asa/fijilOpen. 
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ANNEX 4.A3 

Security System Reform in Latin America 
and the Caribbean 

by 

Francisco Rojas Aravena^ 

The survey found that a diverse range of SSR-related activities are underway in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. However, despite the wave of democracy that has swept the 
region in the past decade, armed forces continue to enjoy a high degree of autonomy and 
influence. Public security systems tend to be weak in many countries, and access to justice 
remains out of reach of large sections of the population. While there are incipient 
processes of reform in each of these core security areas, prospects for enduring change are 
constrained by the wider economic and governance crises affecting the region. 

In the absence of an over-arching security concept in the region, in few cases can it 
really be said that countries are undertaking comprehensive SSR as understood in the 
OECD-DAC sense of the term. Reform processes tend to be piece-meal and ad hoc, reflecting 
as much constraints in local vision, political will and financial resources as external 
security assistance policies in the region which have generally not been guided by a wide- 
ranging concept of security either. As consequence, countries in the region often adopt 
narrow institutional approaches to reform. 

The key challenge for the region is to assert an independent vision of security that 
responds to its core needs in a rapidly globalizing and interdependent world. While the 
traditional security agenda still predominates in the thinking of governments across the 
region, a more multi-dimensional security agenda, encompassing a focus on “citizen” 
security and a broader array of political, economic, social and environmental concerns, is 
gaining influence. Implementing this new security agenda will, however, also require new 
institutional frameworks for managing security. These will need to take into account the 
diverse needs and priorities of countries in the region, while at the same time promoting 
collective responses to the growing range of trans-national security issues that affect 
them. 

There is a crucial role for international co-operation to assist in developing approaches 
that effectively balance traditional security concerns with the “new” security agenda. To 
date, however, few donors have engaged with security reforms in the region as a long-term 
evolutionary process requiring constant and carefully targeted support. The SSR concept 
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and policy agenda offers a potentially valuable framework for closer collaboration between 
donors and Latin American partners. 

Introduction 

This section presents the findings of a survey of security system reform in Latin 
America and the Caribbean.^ The survey covered 26 countries across four sub-regions: the 
Andean countries, Central America, the Caribbean and MERCOSUR (the Common Market of 
South America). (Box 4.1 explains in further detail how the survey was carried out.) 

The survey shows that a diverse range of activities is underway in the region. While 
the concept of SSR is new, many of the security reforms underway are guided by similar 
principles. While the traditional military-oriented concept of security no longer meets the 
region’s needs, efforts to develop a new wide-ranging concept are complicated by the 
different needs and priorities of states in the region. Combined with the lack of a clear 
common political vision for SSR and serious resource constraints, this has constrained 
efforts to develop new security concepts and mechanisms at both national and regional 
levels. International support is key to advancing the SSR agenda, though the central 
challenge for the region is to assert an independent vision of security that responds to its 
core needs in a rapidly globalizing and interdependent world. 

This section is structured as follows: 

• First, it assesses the availability of data on SSR issues in Latin America and the 
Caribbean.^ 

• Second, it examines the context for SSR, highlighting the factors that have put security 
on government reform agendas. 

• Third, it focuses on how “security” is defined in the region, and contrasts this with the 
DAG SSR concept. 

• Finally, it assesses the status of SSR in the countries surveyed, highlighting key factors 
that are necessary to understand current trends. 

Information availability 

Information was gathered from a variety of sources including the internet, primary 
sources and academic works; Interviews with academics, civil society and government 
officials specializing in security issues; and participation in governmental meetings and 
international seminars on security topics. Internet sources - including the main pages of 
governmental departments including defence, police and justice - were a particularly 
valuable source of information on most of the countries in the region."^ The FLACSO 
network, made up of ten Social Science faculties across the region, was the main academic 
source of information for this survey.^ 

While access to information on security issues in Latin America and the Caribbean is 
growing, the quality and comprehensiveness of this information is variable. It is difficult to 
find reliable sources of SSR-related information, which is an obstacle to the conduct of 
systematic analysis of the issues. The main problem is the absence of a common language 
of “security” in the region; the concept of SSR is new in Latin America and the Caribbean 
and there is no comparable indigenous concept that is wide-ranging and brings together 
“hard” and “soft” security issues. As a consequence, few institutions in the region organise 
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security-related information in a manner that allows one to gain a sense of the cross- 
cutting institutional issues that underpin the governance of security. 

While transparency on security-related issues in Latin America and the Caribbean is 
still restricted, this is less the case today than in the past. Rather, institutional capacity to 
process, organize and disseminate security-related information in regionally-based 
organisations is still weak which has wider implications for maintaining peace and 
stability (see Box4A3.1). This is changing, however, as the internet becomes a more 
common medium for disseminating information, though at present a significant number 
of the web-sites are external in origin. This can make it difficult to gain a genuinely local 
perspective on security matters, for instance relating to the issue of military expenditures.® 
Notwithstanding these challenges, the trend across Latin America and the Caribbean is 
towards greater openness and debate on security matters. 


Box 4A3.1. Locally-generated information and confidence building 

Generating statistical data on security issues within the region is important in terms of 
both ensuring local ownership of data and building co-operation between countries in the 
region. On the initiative of the Argentinian and Chilean governments, a decision was taken 
to standardise the reporting of military expenditures in the region in order to ensure 
comparability. Both countries requested support from the United Nations Commission for 
Latin America (ECLAC/CEPAL) to develop a common methodology to measure military 
expenditure. This initiative has come to be seen by other countries within the region as a 
practical tool for enhancing transparency and building confidence between states. Peru 
and Chile have subsequently signed an agreement to apply the same methodology to their 
own military and security expenditures.* 

* standardized Methodology for Comparing Defence Spending and Its Applications in Argentina and Chile. 

ECLAC. November 2001, Santiago - Chile. See vuvuru.cepal.cl. 


Context for reform 

Latin American and the Caribbean are characterized by a high degree of social, 
economic and political heterogeneity that contributes to a diverse range of security 
problems in the region requiring, in turn, different kinds of responses. Huge disparities in 
developmental terms are evident both between and within countries in the region, 
including high levels of social polarization. The existence of pockets of extreme poverty in 
countries with high levels of economic wealth is perhaps most evident in Mexico, an OECD 
member, and Brazil, which has one of the largest economies in the world. An 
understanding of the dynamics of security problems, including the developmental factors 
that generate and sustain them, is thus an essential starting point for outsiders seeking to 
engage in security-related activities. 

Representative democracy has come to be seen as an indispensable condition for 
stability, peace and development of the State in Latin America and the Caribbean. On 
11 September 2001, the same day as the terrorist attack in the USA, the countries in the 
region signed the Inter- American Democratic Charter. The Charter recognizes the common 
values underpinning democracy in the Americas. It states that “the peoples of the 
Americas have a right to democracy and their governments have an obligation to promote 
and defend it”.^ The Charter also specifies that, in the event of an unconstitutional change 
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of government in a regional state, other states can take appropriate measures to bring 
about a restoration of a democratic regime. The Charter constitutes the fundamental basis 
for other agreements between American states in different spheres, including security. 

Compared with the other regions covered by the global survey of SSR, Latin America 
and the Caribbean have among the lowest levels of interstate conflict. Military expenditure 
in the countries surveyed, in terms of both the volume of resources invested and the 
percentage they represent of the overall expenditures of central government, is generally 
low. Both of these factors can be partly explained by the important strides that the Latin 
American and Caribbean countries have made in recent years in establishing confidence- 
building mechanisms, both at sub-regional and regional levels. Another factor is the 
declining (formal) influence of the military across the region in recent years which has 
enabled governments to channel public resources to other priority developmental sectors. 

Regional mechanisms for managing security are well-developed and take different 
forms: region-wide systems to manage security, for instance, have been established within 
the framework of the Organisation of American States’ (OAS) Security commission. The 
last three meetings of the OAS on security issues which took place in 1995, 1998, and 2003 
focused principally on confidence-building mechanisms and inter-state issues, including 
efforts to combat drug trafficking. The inclusion of HIV/ AIDS on the agenda in 2003 is itself 
indication that the security agenda is broadening though the question of how non- 
traditional issues should be linked to matters relating to the use of force remains 
unresolved. The need for more holistic approaches to security was made clear at the last 
Summit of the Americas where states in the region declared that “among the principal 
causes of instability in the region are poverty, inequality, and social exclusion, which we 
must confront comprehensively and urgently”.^ In addition, security matters are being 
addressed as part and parcel of regional processes of economic integration which is 
contributing to more holistic security thinking. 

At a sub-regional level a number of complementary mechanisms to address security 
issues also exist. In the Caribbean region we find the Regional Security System, while in 
Central America the Democratic Treaty on Central American Security was established. In 
South America, especially in the Andean region (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia), security issues are dealt with as part of broader institutional mechanisms which 
relate to economic and political matters, and the same is true among the MERCOSUR 
countries (Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay, Chile and Bolivia). 

The progress made in addressing security issues at the regional level contrasts with 
the national level where many countries in the region are immersed in a deep and often 
destabilizing crisis of governance that shapes their efforts to deal with security problems. 
The governance crisis is most accentuated in South American countries: Venezuelan 
society is polarized and divided over the Chavez administration; Colombia is embroiled in 
a civil war which has intensified over the past year in response to a new militaristic 
strategy driven by President Uribe with the renewed support of the United States 
administration. In Peru, President Toledo’s administration is losing popular support and 
public demonstrations are increasing. Argentina is traversing its most serious economic 
crisis in a century, which has impacted strongly on a public that is increasingly critical of 
political elites. Notable exceptions in the region are Costa Rica and Chile. 

Despite the wave of democracy that has swept the region in the past decade, armed 
forces in many countries continue to enjoy a high degree of autonomy even though they no 
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longer play formal political roles. In a context of persisting political instability, this leaves 
the door open to continuing military influence on the political process and may bode 
poorly for security-related reforms designed to increase civil control. Judicial systems tend 
to be weak, and access to justice is a long and expensive process that remains out of reach 
of large sections of the population. Police forces face an array of problems ranging from 
poor leadership to weak organisational structures and severe resource deficiencies, all of 
which undermine efficiency and increase corruption. While there are incipient processes 
of reform in each of these core security areas, prospects for enduring change will be shaped 
by the success of efforts to deal with wider economic and political problems. 

This is particularly the case in relation to defence modernization which is constrained, 
on the one hand, by the entrenched autonomy of the armed forces across the region and, 
on the other, by competing demands on government attention and resources. In many 
countries, government focus has shifted to the public security agenda, including justice, in 
response to both popular and elite perceptions of a growing crisis of personal safety. In this 
context, space has also been increasing for consideration of a range of so-called “new” 
security threats that include organised crime, terrorism, environmental issues, AIDS, and 
migration. Recognition of the ways in which these threats impact upon human 
development and state stability is contributing to a more nuanced understanding of 
security. Yet, inclusion of these new threats in state security agendas also runs the risk of 
overloading the reform agenda in countries where the institutional mechanisms required 
to implement the new security thinking have not yet been developed. 

This crisis of governance in Latin America and the Caribbean is accentuated by the 
problems facing regional economies which have fared consistently poorly since the Asian 
financial crisis struck in 1997. With the prospect of another half decade of growth lost, the 
image of the “lost eighties” has once again come back to haunt governments. The 
economic problems in the region are directly associated with the volatility of financial 
markets. External debt continues to be an important problem for most Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, as is corruption, which further hampers efforts to manage competing 
demands on scarce public resources. Only two Latin American countries come in the upper 
third of the international ranking on corruption according to Transparency International:^ 
Chile, which is ranked 20, and Uruguay, ranked 33. This is coupled with a more deep-seated 
crisis of confidence in national institutions (see Box 4A3.2) which poses a further obstacle 
to reform efforts. 

Recent increases in poverty across the region, associated both with poor economic 
performance and unequal distribution of income in societies, also need to be taken into 
account. In 1999, 43.8% of Latin Americans lived in poverty, which is roughly equivalent to 
the level in 1997. Since 1990, however, the overall number of poor people in the region has 
increased from 200.2 million to 211.4 million. This situation is worsened by the unequal 
distribution of income: 10% of households at the top of the scale take 30% of income, while 
40% of the households at the bottom of the scale only earn between 9 and 15% of domestic 
income. High levels of poverty exacerbate the crisis of governance, particularly in the 
domestic security arena where social tensions, criminality and household violence pose 
particular challenges for governments in the region. 

At the sub-regional level, the security challenges vary quite extensively in line with 
differing historical, political and geographic circumstances. 
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Box 4A3.2. Crisis of public confidence in national institutions 

While the church (71%), education and media rank highest, parliaments (23%) and 
political parties (14%) in general are seen as the least reliable institutions. Armed forces fall 
somewhere in the middle (38%), with some important national variations. In Venezuela, 
for example, (54%) of the public have confidence in the army; in Uruguay and Bolivia (32%), 
in Peru (36%) and Argentina, it decreases to 36 and 34%, respectively.^ These relatively low 
figures can be explained by the perceived negative impact of the military governments in 
the region and the failure of efforts to date to extend meaningful civil oversight over the 
armed forces. Generally speaking, neither the police nor justice fare well either. Public 
support for the two institutions in 2002 was 33% and 25% respectively. Confidence in 
Parliament is 23% and in political parties just 14% which is perhaps most worrying since 
they might be considered key drivers of reform.^ 

1. Latinobarometro, 2002. See luuau.Iatinobarometro.org. 

2. Latinobarometro, 2002. See u;u;u;.Iatinobarometro.org- 


Centrcil America 

Central America faces a unique mix of security challenges that have their roots in the 
cold-war era conflicts that gripped much of the sub-region. While the wars have formally 
come to an end, El Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua are still struggling to build a durable 
peace in the face of persisting social and political divisions and the destructive economic 
legacy of war. In this light, ensuring citizen security is one of the most important security 
challenges facing the sub-region. Increases in violent criminality, fueled in part by the 
many arms in society left over from the war, are a key security issue. Weak judicial systems 
are struggling to cope with the new types of legal problems flourishing in the post-war 
environment, including delinquency linked with drug issues. 

At the sub-regional level. Central American countries have sought through the 
elaboration of a new Democratic Security Treaty to construct a more holistic concept of 
security that balances both traditional security threats and the newer threats. 

Caribbean 

In the Caribbean, the key security challenges are a product of the unique economic, 
geographic and social make-up of small island states. The security challenges include: 
addressing the impact of natural disasters such as hurricanes which can, in a single 
incident, undermine the stability of state institutions and destroy the tourist infrastructure 
upon which Caribbean countries are heavily reliant; managing their precarious economic 
status in the face of rapid globalization - countries dependent on one export crop like 
bananas are particularly vulnerable to economic factors outside their control; curbing the 
problem of drug trafficking which has gripped the region due to the reliance of criminals 
on sea-borne vessels for transporting drugs; managing health problems linked with AIDS 
which can risk having devastating effect on the small population base of the island 
economies. 

The Caribbean countries co-operate in addressing these issues through their regional 
security mechanism (the Eastern Caribbean Regional Security System (RSS) which enables 
them to articulate their special needs at both a regional and international level. The close 
proximity of Caribbean states to the US and the shared interest they have with the 
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Americans in dealing with certain problems like drugs trafficking also defines how the 
Caribbean countries address their core security needs (see Box 4A3.3). 


Box 4A3.3. Eastern Caribbean Regional Security System (RSS) 

The member countries of the Eastern Caribbean Regional Security System (RSS) - 
Antigua and Barbuda, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, and 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines - are often referred to as the “Eastern Caribbean”. 
Information about US security assistance they receive is usually reported jointly. While the 
vast majority of US military and police assistance is oriented towards combating drugs- 
trafficking, there is a new focus on preventing terrorism, alien smuggling and preventing 
financial crimes. Funding from the various programs is directed to bolstering the region’s 
national security forces along with the role of the RSS in helping these agencies to deal 
with these threats as well as those presented by terrorism, drug trafficking, financial 
crime, illegal trafficking in arms, alien smuggling, natural disasters, and external threats. 


Andean countries 

Violent conflict is the most visible security challenge facing the Andean region as a 
consequence of the war in Colombia and the resulting spillover in neighbouring Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Peru. Though the economic, political and social roots of the conflict are 
complex, it has an important drugs-related dimension that has, as in the case of the 
Caribbean, shaped the nature of US interest and engagement in the security affairs of the 
sub-region. The US focus on eradicating the raw material used to produce cocaine has, 
however, had contradictory effects in the sub-region, leading to a decline in production in 
some areas and a corresponding increase in others, including within Colombia itself. The 
US is currently supporting the Government’s aggressive militaristic response to the 
insurgency which risks widening the conflict beyond Colombia’s borders. 

The Colombian war has also had an important impact on the humanitarian situation 
in the sub-region, resulting in significant forced displacement of populations and the 
creation of a climate of insecurity that is impeding economic and social life both in 
Colombia and its neighboring countries. While the Andean community has developed a 
range of confidence-building measures (such as Presidential Summits between Colombo 
and Venezuela, or joint supervision of borders by Colombia and Ecuador) to manage the 
build-up of state forces along the sub-region’s national frontiers, activity by both 
insurgents and paramilitary forces in the border regions is more difficult to control. Recent 
political instability in both Venezuela and Peru frustrates efforts to develop a coherent sub- 
regional security mechanism in the Andean region. 

MERCOSUR countries 

The MERCOSUR countries have, through different various agreements and confidence 
building measures, resolved the traditional security problems linked with border issues 
and the build-up of national armed forces that have threatened inter-state relations in the 
past. While these countries are today looking to improve their cooperation in the fight 
against international terrorism, in part a response to international pressure, the primary 
security problems affecting their populations are internal in nature. The key security 
challenges today relate to managing the fall-out of the economic and political crises in the 
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sub-region, and in particular addressing citizen security needs which are moving up the 
public and political agendas. The inequitable distribution of resources in MERCOSUR 
societies and the growing vulnerability of populations to the fluctuating economic fortunes 
of the region is one of the most important barriers to development and a key ingredient in 
recent social unrest in countries like Bolivia. 

Factors shaping SSR 

In light of these broad trends, there are three key factors that will affect prospects for 
SSR in Latin America and the Caribbean in coming years. The first factor will be the success 
of efforts to enhance regional cooperation on security matters. While significant progress 
has been made, there are many outstanding security issues that relate to disputes over 
maritime and territorial borders. Resolution of these differences is essential to enhance 
trust and cooperation to address other transnational security issues, including organised 
crime. Latin American and Caribbean governments are learning that globalization 
transforms domestic security issues into regional and international matters, and vice- 
versa. Moreover, current security policies and mechanisms are in many ways ill-adapted to 
the new security challenges facing the region: the burgeoning array of non-traditional 
security issues that Governments now need to address require the development of new 
conceptual frameworks and a corresponding set of policy frameworks and institutional 
mechanisms to implement them. 

Second, strengthening democratic governance and revitalizing regional economies, 
both of which are key to state stability and human security, will require a greater focus on 
structural reforms. Achieving this will, in turn, require more integrated approaches to 
addressing the closely interlinked economic, political and security challenges facing the 
region. During the 1980s and early 1990s, government reform agendas (strongly influenced 
by the international financial institutions) focused primarily on macroeconomic reforms. 
A second generation of “good governance” reforms emerged during the 1990s, though this 
agenda has only been partially taken on board. Despite good intentions, progress has been 
constrained by the lack of a clear vision for reform, weak political will, and resource 
constraints. This has been most evident with regard to state security institutions where a 
holistic transformation concept has been missing. 

A third factor has to do with the role of the United States in the region. The United 
States can be considered simultaneously as an “external” and a “domestic” actor. For many 
countries, the United States is the primary guarantor of security, both providing vital 
security equipment and influencing the organisation of security. The US, furthermore, 
influences the strategic position of the region uis-d-uis other parts of the world by shaping 
the nature of their security cooperation arrangements with European or other nations, 
including in the area of arms purchases. Through extensive military assistance to the 
region, the US has a powerful influence on how countries address security threats 
(examined below) which does not always coincide with other perceptions of regional 
priorities. While there is a common understanding between the US and most countries on 
the security challenges facing the region, the proposed responses often differ in line with 
other policy objectives, definitions of security, and perceptions of priorities. 
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How security is defined 

In Latin America and the Caribbean the traditional security agenda is military focused, 
revolving around the protection of the state and borders, though it has also included non- 
military elements associated primarily with economic development. While this traditional 
agenda still predominates in the thinking of governments across the region, a more multi- 
dimensional security agenda encompassing a focus on “citizen” security and a broader 
array of political, economic, social and environmental concerns is gaining greater 
prominence. 

While development of a single integrating concept of security that effectively links the 
use of force with non-military concerns is a priority, this remains difficult given the 
different circumstances facing countries across the region. Differences in priorities are 
most evident with regard to the Caribbean countries which strongly emphasize the need 
for an approach that addresses the specific problems facing small island states. Most of 
these can be categorised under the security agenda that includes issues such as the illicit 
trafficking of drugs, persons, arms and chemicals; transportation security; and natural 
disasters. This agenda also includes health (AIDS) and environmental issues. These 
security issues are of particular concern due to the strong reliance of many Caribbean 
countries on tourism as a major source of revenue. While many of these issues are also 
relevant to the larger countries, they continue to place priority on the more traditional 
security issues. 

The key challenge in articulating a multidimensional approach to security is 
simultaneously addressing within a single framework international security demands, 
state necessities, and human or citizen security. The largest countries in the region make 
a conceptual and legal difference between defense and military issues, on the one hand, 
and domestic and police issues, on the other, and are reluctant to address them together. 
Conversely, in the Caribbean and to an extent in Central America, the police problem and 
the defense issue are perceived as one and the same. In the first case, security is defined 
more narrowly, while in the latter case it is increasingly defined in a broad manner. 

A shared understanding of security issues in the countries across the region is yet to 
emerge. Mexico’s 2001 decision to denounce the 1947 Rio Treaty, which institutionalized 
the concept of security as “protection from external threats”, has nonetheless opened the 
way to more discussion about the limits of traditional collective security mechanisms in 
the region. Changes in the international system, in turn, which are leading to a greater 
emphasis on the human dimensions of security have further underscored the urgency of 
elaborating a new concept of security that fits in with the emerging democratic 
dispensation across the region. This was the focus of the Special Conference on Security, 
held in October 2003 in Mexico, under the sponsorship of the Organization of American 
States, where governments made a formal political declaration about the need for a more 
integrated concept of security (see Box 4A3.4). 

Efforts to develop a region-wide concept of security are further complicated by the 
special role of the United States in the region which is indirectly shaping how countries 
respond to security problems. This is most evident with the security threats arising from 
organized crime and trafficking in drugs where the US has generally favoured militarized 
responses. One practical consequence of the US approach has been the further 
militarization of domestic security as the army in a number of countries has been 
encouraged to take on a greater role in addressing problems that might otherwise be 
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Box 4A3.4. Declaration of Nuevo Leon, Mexico 2003 

“The security threats, concerns, and other challenges in the hemispheric context are of 
diverse nature and multidimensional scope, and the traditional concept and approach 
must be expanded to encompass new and non-traditional threats, which include political, 
economic, social, health, and environmental aspects.” 

“In our Hemisphere, as democratic states committed to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations and the OAS, we reaffirm that the basis and purpose of security is the 
protection of human beings. Security is strengthened when we deepen its human 
dimension. Conditions for human security are improved through full respect for people’s 
dignity, human rights, and fundamental freedoms, as well as the promotion of social and 
economic development, social inclusion, and education and the fight against poverty, 
disease, and hunger.” 

“The Heads of State and Government of the Americas, in the Special Summit in the city 
of Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico, reiterate the commitment to the objectives and 
purposes contained in the Declaration on Security in the Americas, approved at the Special 
Conference on Security, held in Mexico City in October 2003, based on, inter alia, the 
multidimensional concept of security as well the principle that the basis and purpose of 
security is the protection of human beings.” 


considered to fall within the mandate of the police or other policy actors. This has had 
consequences for regional security and stability. This contrasts with the views held in 
many Latin American and Caribbean countries that attribute these problems to structural 
weaknesses in their economies, hence favouring more of a developmental response. 

In contrast to the militarised approach associated by many with the US, a number of 
multilateral development agencies including the United Nations and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (lADB are supporting development programmes that aim to promote 
security under its widest sense. The UNDP, for instance, is actively supporting institutional 
reforms aimed at modernization of judicial systems, police services and in a few cases, the 
defence sector. The lADB has been an active supporter of programmes to address domestic 
violence. Governments in the Latin American and Caribbean region are therefore being 
confronted with an array of external perspectives on security that challenge existing 
conceptual frameworks and institutional mechanisms in the security domain. This is no 
more evident than with regard to the recent “war on terror”, led by the United States, which 
has affected Latin America in different ways (see Box 4A3.5). 

The process of developing the security frameworks to engage with new global security 
concerns is still underway and has important implications for the success of security- 
related reforms. The issues at stake are broader than SSR as defined by the DAC, and 
include the development of new political alliances and collective security mechanisms 
which will allow the region to assert its authority on security matters and address the 
structural roots of the economic and political crisis that give rise to insecurity. 
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Box 4A3.5. Impact of the “war on terror” 

Latin American countries have been strongly encouraged to play an active role in 
addressing this threat despite a lukewarm response from many governments in the region. 
After Sept. 11 there has also been a tendency for the US to lump together a range of 
security issues - including drugs, money laundering and terrorism - which might 
otherwise be considered to be distinct, and require different responses. This has forced 
some governments in the region to prioritise security-related activities which might not 
otherwise top their own agendas. The expulsion of illegal immigrants or other imprisoned 
people back to their home countries following the domestic crack-down on terrorism in 
the US has posed an additional burden on policing capacity in certain Latin American 
countries. While governments in Latin America have generally been split down the middle 
in terms of their support for the war on terrorism, there is recognition that the region’s 
security thinking must also accommodate the new global security concerns.* 

* Francisco Rojas Aravena, “Security on the American Continent: Challenges, Perceptions, and Concepts”, 
avalable from FESCOL, Columbia (luiuiu./escol.org.co}, 2004. 


Assessment of findings 

The survey indicates that a tremendous number of reform activities are taking place 
across the security domain in Latin American and Caribbean countries. Activities can be 
found under all nine of the reform categories examined though, as to be expected, the 
emphasis varies from country to country and from sub-region to sub-region. There is a 
greater emphasis on military and defence issues in the Southern Cone, while public 
security issues tend to receive more attention in Central America and the Caribbean. These 
differences in emphasis can be understood with reference both to local political dynamics 
and external policy priorities in the region, including those of both the US and other 
donors. 

The trajectory of SSR processes in the region has also been shaped not only by the 
difficulties of achieving new concepts of security but also by the wider economic and 
governance crises affecting the region. In the absence of an over-arching security concept 
in the region, in few cases can it really be said that countries are undertaking a 
comprehensive reform of the security-system as understood in the sense of the OECD-DAC 
concept. Reform processes tend to be piece-meal and ad hoc, reflecting as much constraints 
in local vision, political will and financial resources as external security assistance policies 
in the region which have generally not been guided by a wide-ranging and integrated 
concept of security either. As consequence, countries often adopt narrow institutional 
approaches to reform. 

One example would be a focus on police training with insufficient attention to the 
linkages with judicial reform or the question of how reform processes can be sustained in 
the absence of strong political leadership and financial resources. While many reforms 
have been driven by democratization - for instance, the withdrawal of the military from 
formal political roles - reform processes have often stopped short of actually redefining the 
roles and missions of the military and developing both the new policy frameworks and 
legislation required to implement these new roles. In most cases, the modernization 
processes of armed forces has been self-generated, that is, driven by armed forces 
themselves. This is in large part a consequence of weak civilian leadership, though the 
weakness of civil management bodies - including defence and interior ministries - where 
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the civilian expertise required both at the technical and policy levels is often absent, should 
be noted. 

A weak framework for reforms 

During the 1990s the narrow focus on economic liberalisation gave way to an 
expanded good governance reform agenda that sought to tackle the institutional 
constraints to effective economic management and growth in the region. This agenda also 
opened the way to wider state reforms which did include justice and penal systems, public 
security and defence. While this “good governance” reform agenda paralleled emerging 
thinking within Latin American societies on the need for greater democracy, a clear vision 
was lacking among both the local and external proponents of reform regarding the 
institutional architecture for the new security systems. 

The different waves of reform in Latin America generated by the inputs of 
international organisations, or led by the governments, have failed to develop a clear vision 
about state modernity in the 20th century. After 15 years of reform in Latin America, there 
is still no clear consensus on how to build a modern, efficient state that can effectively 
harness the benefits of globalization while minimising its negative effects. In the 13th 
Ibero-American Summit, the Heads of Government recognized that structural economic 
reforms that have been carried out with great sacrifices by Latin American towns and 
governments have, in many cases, not produced adequate results in terms of reducing 
social inequalities and exclusion, and even in some cases, have made the situation 
13 

worse. 

VJeak popular participation 

In general, reform processes in Latin America and the Caribbean have been driven by 
either governments or inter-governmental institutions. Involvement by civil society in 
reform processes in terms of either debating government plans or contributing to policy 
development is very limited across the region. In an increasing number of cases, in the 
more open governments, processes are being organized to increase the participation of 
civil society. This is often as part and parcel of internationally-supported reform 
programmes, however. In the economic and judicial arenas, reform processes have been 
driven by both international and regional institutions including the IMF, the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Resource constraints 

The second-generation reforms being undertaken in the region, including those 
within the security system, are facing a basic constraint: the lack of resources available for 
governance-related reforms. As is increasingly apparent, it is extremely expensive to 
create the institutional frameworks to ensure that judicial systems, police services, armed 
forces and other components of the security system to function effectively and in line with 
democratic norms. SSR is thus in most countries competing for limited public resources 
with other priority sectors more obviously related to poverty reduction. Without wider 
state reforms, including efforts to tackle corruption, as well as more sustained economic 
growth, it will be difficult to resolve this dilemma. While this is forcing national 
governments to seek international support, this also comes tied with certain conditions - 
including support for the “war on terrorism” - which certain Latin American and 
Caribbean countries have been reluctant to accept. 
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Mixed international engagement 

The international record of support for security-related assistance in the region is 
mixed. While the recent shift in US policy towards waging the “war on terror” has raised 
concern, the United States has traditionally played a privileged role in the region through 
its active support for a large number of security-related programs across the region. The 
most notable area of intervention has been in support of the development of measures of 
mutual trust and security, particularly in Latin America. Support for the preparation of 
defense white papers (books) is another important area where the US has been active. 
Perhaps the most important consequence of the US focus on global terror and on Iraq, 
however, has been a decline in the importance of Latin America on the US foreign policy 
agenda. 

More generally, donor agendas in the region tend to be short-termist. This reflects 
both the natural programming cycles of donor agencies and a failure to engage with SSR as 
a long-term evolutionary and integrated process requiring constant and carefully targeted 
support. There has also been a tendency to compartmentalize reform efforts between 
different international agencies, overlooking key linkages between activities. Underpinning 
the problem is the lack of a clear framework for evaluating the security environment on the 
ground or a transparent and coherent system of benchmarks and guidelines for deciding 
when to encourage countries to undertake certain kinds of reforms. 

In this regard, the OECD/DAC SSR concept offers a potentially valuable framework for 
debate between donors and Latin American partners though there is a danger of it being 
perceived as an external tool unless the terminology, approaches and objectives are more 
responsive to local needs, and priorities. Given the sensitivities at a governmental level 
surrounding security-related reforms, it may also be necessary to introduce SSR as part of 
second-track security initiatives that engage civil society. There are additional entry points 
at the inter-governmental level where debate on new security frameworks has become 
acceptable. Given suspicions in the region regarding the motives of external actors, 
introducing new security thinking through the framework of multi-lateral organisations 
such as the United Nations or the OECD may also facilitate debate. 

Lack of a long-term political uision 

The main issue in Latin America is the consolidation of its democracy, which will 
require that citizens regain a basic trust in their political institutions. The prestige level of 
armed forces is low and the lack of interest in politics has increased. Governance in the 
region is, therefore, a central issue. To date, the security arena has generally not been 
considered a priority sector in the face of other competing demands more evidently linked 
both to institutional reform and poverty reduction. Fundamental in shaping the evolution 
of public debate on security in coming years will therefore be political processes, in 
particular the path adopted by the crop of new Presidents that is emerging in the region 
following recent elections. 

The best case in point is Colombia, where President Alvaro Uribe is opting for a 
military solution to the country’s long-running Marxist insurgency. This represents a 
complete turn around from the strategy of negotiation that characterized the approach of 
his predecessor, President Pastrana. Even though the incidence of homicides and 
kidnappings has diminished considerably in Colombia since Uribe’s administration 
assumed power, public perceptions of insecurity remain high. In Brazil, new President Jose 
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Ignacio Da Silva, who assumed power in January of 2003, has taken a contrasting approach. 
Da Silva has made poverty reduction his priority, in particular ensuring that the 40 million 
poorest people in the country are adequately fed. 

How the wider crisis of governance in Latin America and the Caribbean is addressed 
will shape the success of SSR efforts. Since the end of the Cold War, the region’s security 
forces have not been key players in changes of governments. This is significant in a region 
which experienced a long sequence of military coup d’etats in the 1970s and 1980s. The 
political crises gripping Latin American states have their roots in intractable problems that 
stem from the weak legitimacy of ruling parties or more deep-seated economic problems 
that have spawned powerful social movements with the ability to bring about changes in 
government. 

Conclusions 

Security-related reforms in Latin America have begun and are an ongoing process. 
Recent events show that it will be necessary for countries in the region to approach this 
challenge in a global perspective. In brief, the four main challenges for the region are: 

• To develop new institutional frameworks for managing security that take into account 
the diverse needs and priorities of countries in the region, while at the same time 
promoting collective responses to the growing range of trans-national security issues 
that affect them. There is a crucial role for international co-operation to assist security 
actors in the region in developing approaches that effectively balance traditional 
security concerns with the “new” security agenda. 

• To develop civilian leadership in strategic defense and other security matters. As a 
consequence of the Cold War, the political leadership in Latin America and the 
Caribbean is largely disinterested in defense and security issues. For this reason, SSR has 
not been viewed as an essential part of wider state -building and reform processes. 
Ensuring the final and irreversible disengagement of the military from politics will be 
key to developing the civilian and constitutional leadership required in defense and 
broader security affairs. 

• Enhancing professionalism of the armed forces and police will be essential to achieving 
their disengagement from politics. To this end, constructive engagement is required 
with both armed and public security forces. A clearer understanding will be required of 
their respective roles and missions in light of new security challenges facing the region. 
A key challenge is to avoid further militarization of domestic security, either through the 
transformation of armed forces into policing units, or the granting of excessive powers 
and military capabilities to public security forces. 

• Without transparency it is impossible to increase trust, and without trust the security 
dilemmas that have led to inter-state tensions in the region in the past may return. It is 
particularly important to develop a regional process to increase the transparency of 
military expenditures and arms acquisitions. In view of increasing co-operation between 
the security establishments of the region, there is much scope for joint programmes to 
train the police and other security forces. 
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Organisational Details 

FLACSO (Latin American Faculty o/ Social Science), wwiw./Iacso.org 

FLACSO is an international academic institution of a regional and autonomous nature 
created in 1957 by the governments of countries across Latin America and the Caribbean. 
Today, FLACSO has academic sites in ten countries in the region: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and the Dominican Republic. 
The Secretariat-General of the institution is based in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

For more than 40 years, FLACSO-Chile has been a vital and important center for 
research and learning in the field of social sciences, both in Chile and throughout the rest 
of Latin America and the Caribbean. 

FLACSO-Chile has a well-developed program on international relations and security 
studies. It also produces a well-know publication called Fuerzas Armadas y Sociedad (Armed 
Forces and Society) which is dedicated to research and studies on governance, integration, 
conflict and co-operation in the Western Hemisphere. One important focus is the 
relationship between the United States and the Latin American countries. 

FLACSO’s research also has a policy-relevant focus which aims to generate practical 
recommendations for different actors, including states, civil society, and international 
organisations, seeking to strengthen peace and co-operation in the region. 


Notes 

1. Dr. Francisco Rojas Aravena is Director of the Chile branch of the Latin American Faculty of Social 
Science (FLACSO). See above for further details on the activities of FLACSO. 

2. The following countries were covered; Among MERCOSUR countries: Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
and Uruguay, and the two associate countries of Bolivia and Chile; Among Andean countries: 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela; in Central America: Belize, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Panama; in the Caribbean: Barbados, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Grenada, Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago. Excluded from the survey were 
Mexico, which is an OECD country, Surinam, a former Dutch colony, French Guiana, an overseas 
Department of France, and several smaller Caribbean island states. 

3. The bibliography which follows provides a selected bibliography of publications on SSR in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

4. See, for instance, the following sites: Organisation of American States (iviuuj.oas.org). The World 
Faetbook- Inter- American Development Bank (ujiuiv.iadb.org), International Information Programs 
(iviuiu.usin/o.state.gou), Center for International Policy (iviuLu.dponline.org), Data Base on Security and 
Defense {wwvj.ser2000.org.ar), Regional Co-ordinator of Social and Economic Investigations 
(ivwiu.cnes.org). Transparency International {www.transparency.org). 

5. See lULUiu.JIacso.org for additional information. Another useful source of security-related 
information on the region is RESDAL (uiiuia.resdal.org). 

6. For example, there does not exist a regional source of information on military spending. Military 
spending data for the region comes from specialized institutions such as SIPRI, the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies (which produces the Military Balance) or the United States Arms 
Control Agency (ACA), in the Department of State. 

7. Inter-American Democratic Charter. See u7UJiu.oas.org. 

8. Declaration of Nuevo Leon. Special Summit of the Americas. Monterrey, Mexico January 2004. See 
U7 iuu7.oas.org. 

9. Transparency International Corruption Perceptions Index 2003. See luiuuj.transparency.org. 

10. Foreign investment in Latin America and the Caribbean, 2002 Report. See u;u;u;.cepal.cl. 

11. Adopted at the Special Conference on Security held in Mexico City on October 27 and 28, 2003. 
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12. Griffith, I., Caribbean Security in the Age of Terror. Ian Randle Publisher, Jamaica, 2004. 

13. XIII Cumbre Iberoamericana de Jefes de Estado y de Gobierno. Declaracion de Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra. 
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ANNEX 4.A4 

Security System Reform in the Baltics, 
the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
and Southeast Europe 

by 

Tanja Petovar^ 

The main SSR challenge facing the post-communist states is to limit the influence of 
the old military and secret police cadre and to restore democratic control over the use of 
force by state institutions. This challenge encompasses not just internal military and 
police reforms but also the establishment of impartial judiciaries, the strengthening of 
legislatures, and the empowerment of civil society. A number of states have made great 
strides in democratising their societies and security systems, but most continue to face 
significant challenges in strengthening democratic governance of their security systems. 

The primary impetus for SSR in the regions surveyed is the desire for integration into 
the EU Stabilisation and Association process and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). This has given the military a new-found legitimacy in many countries due to their 
central importance in the accession processes. Yet an attitude where national security 
systems are viewed as being above the rule of law still dominates in the majority of the 
observed societies. A key SSR challenge is therefore to prevent the corruption of the newly- 
born democratic institutions by the old interpretation of governance. 

Most of the countries surveyed are currently in the process of developing new national 
security concepts and defense doctrines that are better adapted to the post-Cold War 
security environment. The security challenges facing the post-communist states today 
extend beyond the responsibilities and capabilities of traditional military and police, 
requiring a broader approach that involves building basic political consensus on how to 
create a functioning state and healthy civil society. These processes have been heavily 
influenced by Western donors and defence establishments. 

Yet the survey found that while political jargon in the surveyed regions is rich with 
phrases that reflect the impact of the international community on policy documents and 
political declarations about security, it does not, however, signify genuine local ownership 
of declared reform programmes or new concepts of security such as SSR. The term SSR - 
though widely used in the former Yugoslavia, for example - often has a different meaning 
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than the OECD-DAC sense of the word. Few people in the region, including policy makers 
and members of security establishments, view security in a holistic sense. 

Much international assistance for SSR in SEE and CIS countries continues to focus on 
bilateral training and technical assistance, with much less emphasis placed by donors on 
structural reform or cultural change in the security system. This underscores the 
importance of linking donor engagements to reform-oriented outcomes and providing 
assistance in ways that serve as a stimulus to changes in the governance climate within 
the security system. 

Introduction 

This section presents the findings of a survey of security system reform which covered 
18 post-communist countries in three sub-regions: the Baltics, southeast Europe (SEE) and 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS).^ (Box 4.1 provides further detail on how 
the survey was carried out.) 

The main SSR challenge facing the post-communist states is to limit the influence of 
the old military and secret police cadre and to restore democratic control over the use of 
force by state institutions. This challenge encompasses not just internal military and 
police reforms but also the establishment of impartial judiciaries, the strengthening of 
legislatures, and the empowerment of civil society. The Baltic States and Slovenia, in 
particular, have made great strides in democratising their societies and security systems, 
as recognised by their accession to the EU on 1 May 2004. The other countries continue to 
face significant challenges in strengthening democratic governance of their security 
systems. With the benefit of substantial international assistance, progress has, 
nonetheless, been relatively steady and visible even if uneven and far from complete. 

This section is structured as follows: 

• First, it assesses the challenges of gathering information on security issues in the post- 
communist countries.^ 

• Second, it examines the context for SSR in this region, highlighting the factors that have 
put security on government reform agendas. 

• Third, it focuses on how “security” is defined in the post-communist states, and 
contrasts this with the DAC SSR concept. 

• Finally, assesses the status of SSR in the three sub-regions, highlighting key factors that 
are necessary to understand current trends. 

Information availability 

Information for this survey was gathered from a variety of sources including 
interviews with civil society and government officials in the region, the Internet, and 
documents produced by think tanks in the regions. Due to the political relevance of SSR, 
information in this subject area is increasingly available, though the focus is mainly on 
individual components of state security systems rather than on the system as a whole, as 
emphasised by the OECD/DAG. Furthermore, much of the data and analysis on SSR in these 
regions is produced by outside organisations such as the Geneva Centre for the Democratic 
Control of Armed Forces (DCAF). In the case of Serbia and Montenegro, the OSCE Mission to 
this country has been very active in providing advice to governmental bodies, such as the 
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legislature, on security-related topics. There are, nonetheless, a number of specialised 
institutions that deal with SSR emerging in the Baltic States. 

The post-communist states are heavily reliant on external organisations for data and 
expertise on SSR which is problematic for various reasons. When conducting research, 
external organisations often turn to their contacts in the legislative branch of governments 
in post-communist states, whose members may not be well informed about security- 
related issues. A similar problem emerges when outsiders work through liaison officers 
from the national defence and interior ministries, or even from the secret services. These 
officers often have little influence over (or specialist knowledge of) their security agencies. 
Furthermore, it is not uncommon for them to be closely monitored by counter-intelligence 
elements of the secret services (the surviving bastion of the old communist guard) and, 
therefore, may not be able to provide outsiders with a true picture of how the state security 
apparatus functions. 

Despite the long shadow of the communist past which hangs over governments in the 
countries surveyed, most are now developing new national security concepts. However, 
while there are new and useful policy documents that indicate official thinking on SSR, in 
practice these documents are often simply a reworking of the old communist party 
documents, albeit somewhat “modernised” by the introduction of new democratic 
concepts and terminology (see Box 4A4.1). Having local experts with insider knowledge 
would help to clarify the situation, though their numbers are limited. As a consequence, 
much current analysis reflects an external, often superficial perspective on the 
institutional culture within post-communist security establishments. 


Box 4A4.1. Understanding the communist legacy 

In Serbia the national legislature passed a law in 2002 to reform the old state security 
service (renamed the Security Information Agency, or BIA), but a quick glance at the law’s 
text clearly shows the heavy influence of old communist thinking on security matters. The 
structure of the secret service was changed only cosmetically, and the only true element of 
civil control added was the formation of a National Security Council, headed by the Prime 
Minister. The individuals who make up that Council, however, have been accused of using 
the secret service as an instrument to maintain their positions of political power, rather 
than to tackle the serious threats to national security. There is little useful and 
knowledgeable analysis available on these matters within the body of SSR literature that is 
being produced for the international community. 


Context for reform 

The primary impetus for SSR in the regions surveyed is the desire for integration into 
the EU Stabilisation and Association process and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Countries aspiring to NATO Alliance membership"^ have joined the Membership 
Action Plan (MAP).^ The Baltic States and Slovenia, which were welcomed into NATO on 
29 March 2004 and into the EU in May 2004 and, have gone much further than the SEE and 
CIS countries in developing their democracies and incorporating EU standards and 
regulations into their domestic legislation. Romania and Bulgaria will be likely to join the 
EU in 2007, having become members of NATO also in March 2004. 
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The CIS countries have not been invited to apply for a myriad of different reasons. 
Many political forces in both the European Union and the United States consider the value 
of including these countries in the Euro-Atlantic fold negligible compared to the potential 
harm it may cause to the West’s relations with Russia. The CIS countries generally suffer 
from rampant crime and corruption, as well as having depressed economies that would 
need large financial injections from the West to ready them for EU/NATO membership. 
These factors, combined with the Russian Federation's openly stated concern over possible 
NATO encroachment on its western borders, have led many in the West to view the CIS 
countries as a convenient “buffer zone” between themselves and the Russians.^ 

Progress on SSR in all three sub-regions will likely be closely tied to progress on wider 
economic and political reforms. The UNDP Human Development indicators give a sense of 
the vast differences among countries in the regions: Slovenia is ranked highest (29), Estonia 
(42), Croatia (48), Lithuania (49), Latvia (53), Ukraine (80), Georgia (81), Azerbaijan (88), with 
Albania (92) lowest in the ranking. Notwithstanding these economic differences and their 
diverse historical and cultural traditions, these countries do share in common the legacy of 
a communist past which has heavily shaped the direction of SSR in this region. 

In the Balkans, the fragile peace and a semblance of law and order in conflict-torn 
societies are today being sustained by the heavy presence of international military forces 
and international agencies. NATO forces (SFOR) have played this role in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (Bosnia) and will be replaced by an EU contingent from the end of 2004, 
accompanying the ongoing EU police mission. NATO troops are also present as KFOR in 
Kosovo. NATO then EU forces were deployed in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 
and the UN forces were, for a time, present in Croatia. A continuing challenge to peace and 
stability in these countries is the need to bring to justice the perpetrators of war crimes. In 
most cases the perpetrators are former members of armed forces or are still active in them, 
and this impedes efforts to establish democratic controls over the security system (see 
Box4A4.2). Other security challenges in both SEE and CIS countries are economically- 
motivated ethnic conflicts, the presence of old Soviet cadres in governing regimes, drugs 
trafficking, terrorism and unstable borders. 


Box 4A4.2. The role of “shadow” security systems 

Western security experts have had difficulty understanding the so-called “parallel” or 
“shadow” security systems that operate in the Balkans behind the scenes of the formal 
state security establishments. Accused war criminals such as Radovan Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic, for instance, who are wanted by international authorities in Serbia, Croatia and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, have been able to successfully evade arrest for several years. This 
is likely because they have had access to official state intelligence along with well- 
organised logistical support provided by former or serving members of the security 
establishments. This has enabled them to consistently evade arrest in areas with large 
contingents of foreign troops. These “shadow” security structures co-exist alongside - and 
in various ways interact with - official security bodies, yet are by their very nature above 
the law and, therefore, immune from any civil control. 


One of the key challenges of SSR in the surveyed regions is preventing the corruption 
of newly-born democratic institutions through the transfer of the “old spirit” of governance 
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into the new political institutions. An attitude where national security systems are viewed 
as being above the rule of law still dominates in the majority of the societies in question/ 
as clearly seen after the March 12, 2003 assassination of Serbian Prime Minister Zoran 
Djindjic. The assassins were all active or retired special “police” officers belonging to the 
state security service, or their criminal cohorts from organised crime circles. The 
government declared a state of emergency, during which the security forces (many of them 
closely associated with the accused assassins) were given carte blanche powers. 

Over 10 000 Serbian citizens were arrested during the state of emergency, even though 
most had nothing to do with the murder. The media was placed under government 
censorship, journalists were arrested for publishing articles not in keeping with 
government propaganda, and all civil liberties were suspended. The security forces and 
government were placed above the law by the state of emergency decree, which led to 
widespread abuses of power. Though seen in the beginning as a necessary and even 
desirable action against rampant organised crime, the state of emergency soon lost nearly 
all of its popular support as the abuses and selectivity of the state’s action became evident. 
This also contributed to the backlash by voters against the government at early 
parliamentary elections held on December 28, 2003. 

Despite these challenges, SSR is occurring. The internal impetus is popular and there 
is political recognition of the urgent need for democratic change in broader society. The 
problem is that the reasons behind such impetus are often of concern. Civil society, in the 
Western sense of the word, is generally weak, while its effect on shaping and 
implementing SSR is negligible for a variety of reasons. Civil society in these countries is 
mostly composed of those who have a strong, built-in aversion to security forces, in 
general, and almost no understanding or knowledge of their internal functioning and 
wider purpose. This leads to civil society often adopting a confrontational approach with 
governments when it comes to SSR. This complicated nature of the internal drive for 
reform is in turn reinforced by external pressure and support emanating from the EU, 
NATO, the OSCE, international financial institutions, and the Council of Europe, including 
the Stability Pact in SEE.^ 

The pace of change varies enormously from the Baltic States and Slovenia, where it 
has been very rapid, to the gradual processes of nation-state building in the Western 
Balkans and post-Soviet states in the CIS region. All countries, except Belarus, are 
signatories to the European Convention on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
However, the countries differ substantially as far as their legal structures, accountability 
mechanisms, surveillance powers, and controls are concerned. Political and administrative 
culture, media freedom, public opinion and democratic values are factors that make these 
differences even bigger. Due to the authoritarian traditions that still prevail in the CIS and 
Western Balkans, a new political class still exercises power through prerogatives and 
ordinances, rather then through democratically elected institutions and legal mechanisms. 
At the same time, most of the new constitutions in the surveyed regions provide for elected 
parliaments with instruments to control crucial decisions affecting national defence and 
security (budgets, the declaration of war, etc.). 

Politically-binding international agreements such as the OSCE Code of Conduct on 
Politico-Military Aspects of Security^ and other ethical codes have been set up along with 
Council of Europe standards, which form a basis for further harmonisation of national laws 
with the EU standards. 
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Baltic states and Slovenia 

The Baltic states have rapidly moved towards integration with the EU and NATO. They 
have also built close political and economic ties with the Nordic countries. Slovenia, which 
is located at the geopolitical border of south and central Europe, has also successfully 
joined numerous regional political, military and economic associations of the Central 
European nations (Austria, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Poland and Hungary), as well as 
the Stability Pact for southeast Europe. 

The Baltic states’ new constitutions provide for a range of fundamental rights. Most 
laws relating to governance of the military and police have been drafted together with 
international experts. New provisions for legislative oversight provide a framework for 
accountability and transparency of the organisational, planning, budgeting, administrative 
and operational functions of the military and police, their services and agencies. National 
parliaments have gradually established effective control over these institutions. In their 
national security concepts, SSR is viewed in the context of wider economic and social 
reforms (see for example the case of Latvia - see Box 4A4.3). 


Box 4A4.3. The National Security Concept of Latvia (Unofficial translation) 

This Law was adopted by the Saeima on 16 February 1995. 

National Interests of the Republic of Latvia 

“The national security of the Republic of Latvia is the ability of the state and its society 
to protect and ensure the national interests and basic values. They are: the maintenance 
of the state independence, territorial integrity and democratic system of the Republic of 
Latvia, determined by the Satversme (Constitution), as well as ensuring the internal 
security of the state by guaranteeing compliance with the human rights, security and 
protection of the people. 

The national interests also include ensuring of the preconditions necessary for a long- 
term development of the state and society: ensuring the economic growth and welfare of 
the population, preservation of language and cultural identity, maintenance of defence 
system, preservation and development of scientific and technical potential, ensuring 
sustainable development of the environment, ensuring and developing state 
infrastructure and telecommunications, including information technologies, the 
maintenance of internal political stability, which is based on overall awareness of the 
democratic development of the Republic of Latvia, and the development of unified civil 
society, which on the turn is based on the principle of equality of rights for all individuals. 

The ability of Latvia to ensure realisation of its national interests also depends on such 
external conditions as general environment of international relations and co-operation in 
the world and the region, international economic situation, global environmental quality.” 


In Slovenia, “civilian control over the armed forces and, consequently, over the whole 
security system was one of the basic ideas about how to form an independent state”. By 
reforming its security forces, Slovenia has paved a way out of the system that was 
dominated by the Federal Army (of the former Yugoslavia) and its secret police. As the most 
developed republic of the former federal state, Slovenia has successfully undertaken a 
range of structural and economic reforms, achieving today the level of a developed 
European state. 
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During the early 1990s, the three Baltic states struggled through a difficult process of 
“re-establishing the basics of nationhood and dismantling the Soviet system”. 
Fortunately, none of the Baltic states inherited the armed forces from the Soviet period. 
Consequently, the creation of national security and defence structures, including armed 
forces, border guard services, and new law enforcement mechanisms, were considered as 
one of the top priorities on the new governments’ agendas. It was perceived as a 
prerequisite for sustaining the independence gained after the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. 

The official applications of these countries for NATO membership in 1994 marked the 
beginning of a new stage of socio-political reforms, which included the adoption of laws 
related to national defence and the security system. 

Security in the Baltic region is understood to go beyond the traditional interpretation 
of concept. Trans-national organised crime is seen as one of the greatest threats to the 
integrity of governments and the rule of law. Links between organised crime and terrorist 
networks are of the highest concern, especially the fear that Russian organised crime 
networks might help terrorist groups obtain nuclear, biological, or chemical weapons or 
their precursors. In respect of Russian political interest in and influence on events in the 
Baltic region, this has become marginal. 

Southeast Europe 

EU enlargement has highlighted the gap between the SEE countries and Baltic Group 
Plus. The transition to democracy is underway in Bulgaria, Croatia, and Romania, though it 
lags behind in most of the Western Balkans and Moldova where economic and cultural 
obstacles are intensified by contested borders. This is true for Serbia and Montenegro, 
where the survival of a common state is permanently challenged and the status of Kosovo 
is also far from being resolved. Serbia’s new constitution was still in negotiation in mid- 
2003 and the aforementioned “joint state” was officially created in the spring of 2003 
amidst wide-spread chaos in its member state of Serbia, following the assassination of 
Prime Minister, Zoran Djindjic. There is still latent unrest among the ethnic Albanian 
minority in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia which led to the outbreak of armed 
hostilities in 2001. 

Bosnian Serbs and Croats in post-Dayton Bosnia are still restive and a vast majority of 
them remain true to the idea of one day reuniting with their homelands (Serbia and Croatia 
respectively), while the Bosniaks are dissatisfied with what they consider the lack of 
centralisation in the country and want to concentrate more power in the capital, Sarajevo. 
Integration into the European Union and membership of NATO as part of the enlargement 
process that is now underway in both institutions provides an important incentive for 
reform. This reform however is, as mentioned earlier, not motivated by a genuine 
understanding of the inherent need for such changes. The resultant inflated and 
unrealistic demands by the populace, therefore, complicate the process. 

In the Western Balkans, many commanders in the armed forces, the secret police and 
paramilitary units have been involved in war crimes and are still linked to illegal trafficking 
of drugs, cigarettes and people. For this reason, in Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia, there is 
resistance to full co-operation with the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia (ICTY) and to attempts to place the military under civilian control, to extradite 
war criminals to the Hague tribunal and to try local “mafia” in domestic courts. The police 
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and judiciary are still poorly trained and equipped, which, combined with old mindsets, 
prevent them from effectively tackling crime. 

One of the most worrying issues is the tightly woven network of organised crime that 
also involves politicians, police and the judiciary. These criminal networks are deliberately 
obstructing the emergence of a stronger rule of law, in particular increased transparency 
and accountability of the military and police, as well as a healthy market economy.^^ 

Albania, one of the least developed countries of the Western Balkans region, has gone 
through a period of serious conflict and destabilisation which was, in part, due to the 
Yugoslav wars and the impact of the 1999 NATO intervention in Kosovo. An unusually 
radical reform and restructuring process in the economy, the military, and the police have 
accompanied Albania’s transition. Organised crime, human and drug trafficking, and black 
market arms trade are chronic problems, which need to be tackled. Albania is a part of the 
EU Stabilisation and Association Process, the Partnership for Peace and Stability Pact and 
other security-related regional initiatives. Negotiations on a Stabilisation and Association 
Agreement with the EU started on February 15, 2003 and are expected to take some time. 
According to the European Commission^^ Albania is still a rather unstable democracy, 
which has made only limited progress in addressing the main challenges it faces. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina is also a war-torn society that is under a UN protectorate 
administered by the Office of High Representative. The Dayton Agreement (1995) retained 
Bosnia and Herzegovina’s international boundaries and created a joint multi-ethnic and 
democratic government. This national government was charged with conducting foreign, 
economic, and fiscal policy. A second tier of government was also recognised, comprised of 
two entities roughly equal in size: the Bosniak/Croat Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the Bosnian Serb-led Republika Srpska (RS). The Federation and RS governments were 
charged with overseeing internal functions. The NATO-led Stabilisation Force (SFOR), 
whose mission is to deter renewed hostilities, remains in place, with a declining number of 
troops, and will be replaced by an EU contingent by the end of 2004. As evidenced by the 
last parliamentary elections, deep ethnic divisions remain. The same three nationalist 
parties that led the country to war regained power. 

Bulgaria has experienced positive economic growth rates since a major economic 
downturn in 1996. The current government, elected in 2001, has also pledged to continue 
political reforms, including the military and wider security system. The democratisation 
process kept Bulgaria on a path towards membership of NATO on 29 March 2004, with 
accession to the EU expected in 2007. 

Although Croatia declared its independence from Yugoslavia in 1991, it took four years 
to resolve the conflicts resulting from the collapse of the Yugoslav federation. Before the 
dissolution of Yugoslavia, the Republic of Croatia was, after Slovenia, the most prosperous 
and industrialised area, with a per capita output approximately one-third above the 
Yugoslav average. After the death of President Tlidjman, his nationalistic government was 
voted out of power in January 2000. In the post-Tlidjman era the country undertook some 
gradual reforms, particularly in the security system. Co-operation with the ICTY in the 
Hague and the repatriation of refugees are among the key political issues to be resolved 
prior to integration into EU. In the fall of 2003, new parliamentary elections returned the 
late Tlidjman’s HDZ nationalists to power, though there is some indication that the 
positions of extreme nationalist elements in the security systems and other segments of 
society are weakening. 
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After a decade of oppression under Milosevic, Kosovo came under UN administration 
(pursuant to UNSC Resolution 1244) in 1999. In May 2001 international officials and local 
political parties (but no Serbian parties which refused to participate) agreed to a new 
Constitutional Framework for Provisional Self-Government of Kosovo. This established a 
new parliament, which elected a new president, and laid the groundwork for a new local 
governmental structure. However, the UN Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo 
(UNMIK) still has authority to govern the province and to disarm paramilitary units. 
Kosovo’s still unresolved status hinders the development of clear policy and strategy with 
regard to the Stabilisation and Association process. KFOR, UNMIK Police and the Kosovo 
Police Service share in law enforcement and are under UN supervision. Their efforts to 
strengthen the rule of law are undermined by corruption and organised crime among the 
local political leadership, the guerrilla-military leadership, and militant diaspora. 

In the winter of 2003, dialogue began between the Serbian and Kosovo governments, 
under international supervision, in Vienna. UNMIK also introduced a list of standards that 
the provisional authorities would have to meet before any talks on the province’s final 
status could begin. And, while most international organisations in the province insisted 
the status of ethnic minorities was steadily improving, a wave of violent attacks by ethnic 
Albanians against minority Serbs in mid-March 2004 shattered all illusions about a multi- 
ethnic Kosovo society being “just around the corner”. This only reinforced demands by the 
newly elected Vojislav Kostunica government in Belgrade that the province be cantonised, 
with Serbs there gaining special autonomy rights. 

The Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia is one of the former federal units of 
Yugoslavia populated by Slav Macedonians and Albanians. The new state was spared from 
the Balkans’ wars by the deployment of the UN preventive peacekeeping mission in 1992. 
The outbreak of inter-ethnic conflict between Slav Macedonians and Albanians in the 
spring of 2001 put to the test all segments of the new Macedonian society, as well as the 
international community. The conflict was resolved through the efforts of the EU and 
NATO diplomacy in the fall of 2001 and formalised by the Ohrid Agreement. 

The Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia faces many of the problems common to 
states where the democratic transition has been stalled and the society torn by war. These 
include criminalised and oversized armed forces, uncontrolled paramilitary units, and 
corrupt political elites. The presence of the NATO/EU forces preserves a fragile peace. The 
commitment of international organisations such as the OSCE, the Council of Europe, the 
UNDP and many other institutions has played an important role in preventing the 
dissolution of Macedonia into Slav and Albanian parts. While the Macedonian government 
has been very actively involved in a range of regional security initiatives, the strong 
influence of former Albanian National Liberation Army (UgK) guerrillas in the country’s 
economic and political life raises concerns about the trajectory of SSR, particularly since 
these same individuals are often tied to organised crime. 

Since Moldova obtained its independence from the Soviet Union on 27 August 1991, 
the country has remained divided, with the Transnistrian region along the Ukrainian 
border controlled by separatist forces. The new communist government that came to 
power in the February 2001 elections has shown increased determination to resolve the 
ongoing conflict over the status of that region. Recent progress by Russia to destroy the 
weapons and munitions of the Organised Group of Russian Forces stationed in Transnistria 
has raised hopes for peaceful resolution of the conflict. Like many other former Soviet 
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republics, Moldova is experiencing severe economic difficulties. During 2001 Moldova 
joined the WTO and the Southeast Europe Stability Pact. It is a member of the Council of 
Europe and has signed the Stabilisation and Association Agreement with the EU. Politically 
the Communist Party government is committed to dealing with social issues including 
individual security, health and education. 

In Romania, there is a widely shared belief among political parties on the desirability 
of rapid integration with NATO and the European Union (of which Romania is a candidate 
country). Although invited to join NATO at the summit in Prague 2002 with accession 
following in March 2004, concerns remain, in part, because democratic control of the 
armed forces is so weak. Structural reforms are slow due to an extremely heavy and 
cumbersome bureaucracy and excessive regulations and administrative control. That 
partly explains the high incidence of corruption and very slow and cosmetic military and 
security-related reforms to date. The judiciary and parliament are still too weak to control 
the executive branch of government in any meaningful way. 

The overthrow of Slobodan Milosevic in October 2000 finally allowed the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (since March 2003 called Serbia and Montenegro - SaM)^^ to embark 
on a much-delayed process of political and economic reforms. The cumbersome, 18-party 
Democratic Opposition of Serbia (DOS) coalition government took power and immediately 
started a successful return to membership of international institutions. However, 
achievements on the domestic front were not matched in the foreign policy arena. The 
major problem SaM faces is sustaining the alliance of the two states, reforming the former 
Yugoslav Army, and the unresolved status of Kosovo. A not less complicated problem is 
how to establish the rule of law and an impartial judiciary, not to mention placing the 
executive power under democratic control after decades of authoritarianism and 
corruption. Most of the Serbian “oligarchs” in the security institutions successfully 
survived the soft political transition that occurred in October 2000. 

The weak minority government that came to power after the 2003 assassination of 
Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic rules with the support of the former Milosevic party. Early 
indicators show that “soldier/businessman oligarchs” retain huge influence over the 
security system, or possess their own “parallel” security structures, making genuine SSR 
next to impossible. These secret police forces are behind most of the criminal activities in 
the country and, in this context, the question of whether there is enough “civil control” 
over the “official” services is a moot point. 

Commonivealth of Independent States (CIS) 

The diversity of cultures, ethnicities and religion in the region are fundamental to 
understanding the conflicts and instability that have prevailed in the CIS states during the 
last decade. These conflicts, however, were in large part the result of policy choices of the 
new political classes in the CIS, classes that mainly consist of converts from the old Soviet 
“nomenclature”. 

The three states of the South Caucasus face many of the developmental and security 
problems that plague other former Soviet republics, including weak transparency, rule of 
law, and democratic institutions. In Georgia, problems with separatism persist in the 
regions of Abkhazia, Adjara, and Javakhetia, each of which could potentially re-ignite civil 
war. One of the most serious obstacles to Georgia’s acceptance into NATO is the absence of 
government control over the breakaway republics of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. 
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Armenia and Azerbaijan only share basic diplomatic relations, a result of their war 
over Nagorno-Karabakh during the early 1990s. Despite a nine-year cease-fire, no final 
peace deal has been reached. A volatile mix of regional conflicts is intensified by the 
presence of Russian military bases in both countries. The conflict between Armenia and 
Azerbaijan was also exacerbated by Russia’s attempt to keep a balancing role in the region. 

The situation in the Russian Federation is even more complex. The country has only 
achieved a slight recovery after the economic crisis that struck in 1998 which hampers the 
broader political reform agenda. Serious problems persist, including widespread 
corruption, lack of a strong legal system and independent judiciary. Russia inherited a 
bulky military sector and an extensive network of secret police forces. The per capita size 
of the Russian military force today is in fact higher than that of the Soviet Union in 
the 1980s. Russia has kept some 80 per cent of the Soviet military machine, while 
inheriting only 50 per cent of the Soviet Union’s resources, population and natural wealth. 
Russia is a top producer and exporter of military and police equipment. The war in 
Chechnya in the mid-1990s caused the radicalisation of Russian military as well as the 
Chechen guerrillas. Chechnya continues to be a haven for mafia groups and international 
terrorists. The war in Iraq and incidences of a more open and flexible foreign policy under 
President Putin have nonetheless allowed closer ties with the USA and some or all of the 
EU and created a window of opportunity for broader domestic reforms. 

The expansion of NATO in March 2004 to include the former Eastern Bloc states of 
Slovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, Slovenia, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania caused fierce reactions 
in Moscow, coming as a surprise to Alliance officials after the Russians had previously been 
lukewarm in their response to NATO encroaching closer on their borders. The Russian 
legislature (State Duma) denounced the expansion, calling for President Putin to withdraw 
from the Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty, while top government officials, including 
the defence minister and deputy army chief of staff, warned of an “adequate response” and 
“reformulating” their country’s nuclear arms doctrine to counter the NATO move. The 
Russian “sabre-rattling” came at a time when President Putin was ordering some of the 
most dramatic reforms of so-called “power agencies” (government bodies that report 
directly to him), including the foreign affairs, defence, interior, justice and emergency 
situations ministries and security and intelligence services, in an attempt to downsize 
these clumsy bureaucracies and bring them under tighter control. Notwithstanding these 
moves, serious obstacles remain to SSR in Russia as understood in the OECD DAG sense of 
the term. These include resistance within the security systems themselves and possible 
rogue elements among the 20 000 former KGB officers now privately engaged in security- 
related fields, some of whom are purported to have ties to “black-market” arms dealers and 
terrorist groups. 

After seven decades as a constituent republic of the USSR, Belarus attained its 
independence in 1991. The country is led by Europe’s last dictator, Alyaksandr Lukashenka, 
and has retained close political and economic ties with Russia. The two countries signed a 
treaty in 1999 envisioning greater political and economic integration. Belarus has seen 
little structural reform since 1995. The country inherited a large military industrial 
complex from the former USSR. Between 1996 and 2000, Belarus ranked tenth in major 
arms exports in the world. Lukashenka’s command economy has precluded sustained 
recovery of the kind now experienced by neighbouring Ukraine and Russia. Belarus also 
has the highest inflation rate in the CIS. The country remains in self-imposed isolation 
from the West. 
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The Republic of Ukraine, which used to be the Soviet Union’s wheat basket and 
produced up to a third of Soviet armaments, has long experienced a split between its 
Russian-speaking East and the more nationalistic West. Industrialised eastern Ukraine, 
which suffered the most from the Soviet collapse, tends to be more in favour of integration 
with Russia. Western Ukraine, which has been a part of Austro-Hungary and Poland is 
dominated by nationalists who want closer ties with Europe and NATO. However, the 
country is still under the strong influence of Moscow since many of the former Soviet 
political cadres remain entrenched, stalling efforts at economic reform, privatisation, and 
civil liberties. In part due to problems of corruption, Ukraine was not invited to sign a 
Membership Action Plan (MAP) during the NATO summit in Prague in November 2002. 

How security is defined 

The notion that the quality of governance in general, and of the security system in 
particular, are relevant for internal peace and prosperity is gradually gaining political 
legitimacy in most of the countries surveyed.^® Political accountability and transparency 
have become an important benchmark which some governments have started to consider 
in SSR and wider socio-economic reforms. Some governments now also place structural 
security threats such as crime, corruption, and ethnic conflict at the apex of security policy, 
as in the case of Latvia, Georgia, and Russia. 

Most of the countries surveyed are revising or writing new national security concepts 
and defence doctrines. The security challenges differ from the early 1990s because most 
countries now perceive internal conflicts as the major challenges to their security. These 
new concerns, which extend beyond the responsibilities and capabilities of traditional 
military and police, require a broader approach that involves building basic political 
consensus on how to create a functioning state and healthy civil society. 

The National Security Concept of the Russian Federation (NSC), signed by President 
Putin on 10 January 2000, proceeds from the assessment that the main threats now and in 
the foreseeable future do not have a external military orientation but are predominantly 
internal in nature and arise from political, economic, social, environmental, and 
technological issues. It emphasises that the critical state of the economy, the deterioration 
in inter-ethnic relations, and the social polarisation of Russian society create a direct threat 
to the country’s national security. 

Some of these new notions of security that are emerging in the Baltic states, SEE and 
CIS at an official level do have some relevance to the DAC definitions. The particular 
emphasis on corruption, organised crime, and terrorism relates to the issues of operational 
effectiveness. Throughout all three regions, corruption is recognised as a key security- 
related issue. It is perceived as posing a real threat to new states by eroding the rule of law 
and undermining the trust and confidence of citizens in the fairness and impartiality of 
the new democratic institutions. 

While political jargon in the surveyed regions is rich with phrases that reflect the 
impact of the international community on policy documents and political declarations 
about security, it does not, however, signify genuine local ownership of declared reform 
programmes or the adoption of new concepts of security as set out in the SSR work 
conducted in the OECD/DAC. The term “security-sector reform” - though widely used in 
the former Yugoslavia, for example - often has a different meaning for those using it. Few 
people in the region, including policy makers and members of security establishments. 
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view security in a holistic sense. The general public probably knows a significant amount 
about the way their security services work, but this knowledge is firmly rooted in the old 
communist model of security systems existing for the sole purpose of defending the ruling 
elite. 

Assessment of findings 

In the period since 1989, civil-security relations in the Baltics, SEE states, and the CIS 
have undergone - and continue to undergo - profound changes. These changes, which are 
common to most observed countries, encompass the following: 

• Adoption of new constitutions and laws that give power to legislators and establish civil 
control of the military. 

• Setting up a dividing line between political and military leaders. 

• Restructuring and downsizing of armed forces. 

• Increasing transparency in national defence planning and budgeting processes. 

• Reforming judiciaries and training of judges. 

• Reforming police services. 

While the nature of these changes differs substantially between countries and regions, 
several common themes are observable, and clear patterns in the development of civil- 
security relations are emerging. These common themes are changes in the military’s role 
in governance, demilitarisation of areas of society that were militarised under 
communism, reduction of military influence, and changes of attitudes and perceptions of 
the role of security forces in society. The military enjoys a new-found legitimacy in many 
countries that is linked to their central importance in the accession of countries to NATO 
and, by implication, to other Western regional institutions. Internally, the legitimacy of the 
reformed military has been reinforced by their role in - or potential for - aid to the civil 
authority in times of crisis. 

Governments of the Baltic countries and Slovenia have been the most successful thus 
far in building a broad-based concept of security, which they see as key to fostering 
economic growth, social stability, and respect for law and order. The new concepts 
emerged in the 1990s in the face of resistance from the “old guard”. However, backed by the 
success of rapid economic reforms and integration into the EU and NATO, democratic 
parties have managed to achieve consensus about the strategic priorities of national 
security. 

Compared with the Baltics and Slovenia, the process in SEE and CIS countries has been 
slower and more politically controversial due to the generally slower pace of economic and 
political reforms. A potential obstacle to further change is a resurgence of the influence of 
old communist party officials who resist economic liberalisation and attempts to re-allocate 
the national wealth. This has resulted in the creation of informal power centres within new 
political parties. Affiliation with the “right” political party is still the key to a successful 
political career. Another key to success can also be links with former secret police and 
military intelligence. Paramilitary and internal security forces as well as intelligence 
services, police and border guards remain outside of any meaningful civil control in many 
SEE and CIS states, particularly those emerging from conflict (see Box 4A4.4). 
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Box 4A4.4. The enduring influence of the KGB 

The Soviet Union’s Committee for State Security (KGB) was dissolved along with the state 
it served in late 1991, following an aborted coup attempt by hard-line KGB and other Soviet 
leaders. However, most activities and assets of the KGB continued to function as separate 
intelligence, counterintelligence, presidential secret service, and telecommunications 
agencies of the Russian Federation, with the Russian president and government initially 
resisting attempts by the legislature to reunify the country’s security system. The rise to 
power of former KGB officer Vladimir Putin and his election to president, after the 1998 
economic downturn, drastically affected the entire course of Russian reforms, including 
those relating to the security system. Most analysts point to the increasingly predominant 
influence of so-called “siloviki” (“strongmen” - former KGB, defense and interior ministry 
officers now engaged by the government in many top posts) in Russian politics and economy 
over the last four years of Putin’s presidency. 


Mechanisms of accountability in governments are either weak or non-existent. 
Corruption in the public service, the weakness of civil society, and dysfunctional 
parliaments slow down the process of SSR. In CIS countries, control of the state security 
apparatus is typically in the hands of one man - the president - who has reproduced the 
role of the old Party Secretary-General. Such presidential control is, however, undermined 
by the “Oligarchs”, a mixture of the old and the new interest groups, which are 
independent and uncontrollable. This dichotomy further weakens already weak state 
institutions. 

Flagging economies, poor infrastructure, and low birth-rates are seen by many 
analysts as additional obstacles to broader reform. The new National Security Concept of 
the Russian Federation recognizes all of these challenges, emphasizing the importance of 
establishing a functioning central government able to create “... favourable conditions for 
the development of the individual and society, including upholding the constitution, law 
and order, and maintaining a friendly international environment”.^^ 

New national security concepts and other political and legal documents are full of 
terms and phrases such as “accountability and transparency”, “good governance”, 
“legitimacy through democratic participation”, “respect for human rights and the rule of 
law”, “parliamentary and civil control of the military”, etc. While westernization of political 
jargon is an important step in creating a new political culture, it is hard to assess how many 
of those who use the new political jargon believe in its substance. A significant number of 
training initiatives, seminars, exchange programmes and other activities have been 
organized for parliamentarians, state administrative personnel, young politicians and 
party members. The country data gathered during the survey shows a number of activities 
focused on strengthening institutional and political culture. 

Attempts have been made to give elected Parliaments across the region a measure of 
control over crucial decisions affecting national defence and security, such as approval of 
budgets, the declaration of war and peace, passage of security-related laws, monitoring of 
weapons procurement, ratification of international agreements, and authorisation of the 
deployment of troops for internal emergency situations and abroad (for example. Art. 92 of 
the Constitution of Slovenia). In most countries, however, these mechanisms do not 
function yet and are often perceived as a “favour” to the donor community. With the 
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exception of Slovenia, and to an extent the Baltic countries, parliamentary and other civil 
oversight bodies need significantly more experience and management skills. 

Weak points in SSR processes relate to the development of a longer-term strategic 
vision for change, particularly in the military domain. This has partly been compensated 
for by the process of integration into the EU and NATO which has become both a new 
political mantra and provided a blueprint for reforms. The external vision has had an 
enormous impact in all SEE countries, and in most CIS states. One significant concrete 
benefit has been the closing of specialized military tribunals in almost all countries. Yet, as 
Box4A4.5 suggests, one needs to be cautious about over-stating the degree to which SSR 
goals have been achieved. Current international efforts to support SSR have to date focused 
primarily on spreading Western norms and practices to inform how the security sector 
should operate. 


Box 4A4.5. Separating “profound” from “cosmetic” reforms 

The key to assessing the success of SSR across the Baltics, SEE and CIS states lies in 
separating “profound” SSR, that leads to open and transparent democratic governance, 
from cosmetic reforms undertaken to please international donors, NATO, the EU and other 
international actors. A typical example of superficial reforms is the restructuring and 
downsizing of the armed forces, and modernization of police structures and border guards, 
without strengthening parliamentary and other forms of civil oversight mechanisms. This 
underscores the need to create a public and political environment that is supportive of 
genuine democratic reform. This task can only be achieved with, on the one hand, the 
support of military and police leaders and, on the other, the creation of a class of well- 
educated, effective and highly professional public servants. 


Enhancing public oversight of state security bodies by means of political parties, 
NGOs, independent media, specialized think tanks and academic institutions should be 
very high on the reform agenda. Until recently, there has been little or no co-operation 
between these kinds of organisations and national parliaments, while the military and 
intelligence were perceived as being above public control. Today, national defence planning 
and budgeting processes are becoming more transparent. National security concepts, 
though still vague and often ambiguous in many cases, are increasingly the subject of 
public debate. 

Another significant SSR challenge is ensuring that the radical economic and monetary 
reforms introduced by the international financial institutions in the transition countries do 
not undermine the social and economic welfare of populations, including general law and 
order. None of the governments have successfully reconciled these competing goals, nor 
have they addressed these challenges in their national security concepts. 

In summary, the key SSR priorities facing the Baltic, SEE and CIS states are those set 
out below. It should also be noted that the work of the OECD/DAG in this area has 
underlined the fundamental need to address these issues in an integrated and co-ordinated 
manner and to take a whole-of-government approach when promoting SSR. 

Military reform remains an overwhelming priority for assistance by NATO and other 
international institutions because of the weakness of internal democratic control of armed 
forces and the persisting influence of the old pillars of the former totalitarian states - the 
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army and secret police. Key issues include the demobilization and reintegration of military 
personnel, the restructuring of the military secret police, and the strengthening of civil 
oversight over all aspects of the state security apparatus, including military industry and 
the arms trade. 

The reform of intelligence services seems to be the weakest point in this process, and 
it remains the only sector not addressed by international assistance. The global “war on 
terror”, together with organised crime, drugs and human trafficking have been used as 
alibis to exclude executive power from democratic control, and even to justify secret police 
control over legislators and judiciaries. For example, the governments of Serbia and 
Montenegro, Croatia, Romania, Bulgaria and Russia have at best only partial control over 
the intelligence services, because neither parliaments nor judiciaries have subpoena 
power over them. 

There are, nonetheless, indications that the international community has decided to 
be more actively involved in this field. Recently, the UN High Representative in Bosnia has 
made an effort to merge all ethnic intelligence agencies into a single state-wide service. 
After September 11 2001, the US has become more active in Republika Srpska and Serbia. 
Following the assassination of Prime Minister Djindjic, intelligence services in Serbia and 
Montenegro have been under investigation for their alleged links to organised crime. 

All countries in the surveyed regions are attempting to reform the police. In SEE, for 
example, almost ten per cent of registered projects in the Stability Pact data base relate to 
police reform, with many more activities still to be registered. These projects address 
issues such as transparency and accountability within individual police forces, 
restructuring of the police to create more specialized units, creation of community 
policing, the establishment of multi-ethnic policing, and the de-militarisation of police 
forces that have been used in ethnic conflicts. 

There are three main areas where unreformed police forces have a serious detrimental 
impact on development and pose a threat to stability across the regions surveyed, though 
particularly the CIS countries: 

• First, police forces and the justice system are not effective in countering serious criminal 
and terrorist threats. Although in some instances the police have done valuable work, a 
combination of high-level corruption, lack of professionalism, lack of co-operation with 
the general public, and serious resource limitations or misdirection of funds has allowed 
these threats to flourish. 

• Secondly, police forces are largely seen as the coercive branch of government rather than 
a neutral, service-oriented force that ensures law and order for all. They are involved in 
widespread human rights abuses that have estranged them from the public they are 
supposed to serve. Abuses by the police, including torture, have fuelled support for 
extremist groups and enhanced the risk the region faces from terrorism. 

• Thirdly, security forces are acting as a brake on economic progress. Security is a key 
concern for domestic business and international investors but too often the police are 
not seen as defenders of business from criminals. Instead they are often involved in 
extortion rackets, costing business significant profits, or are directly involved in 
organised crime. 

Much has also been achieved in reforming the judiciary mainly due to international 
assistance, though these efforts are also constrained by the challenges of police reform 
noted above. There are a great number of actors in this field and co-ordination is poor. Due 
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to the presence of both Anglo-Saxon and continental European legal experts, there is also 
an overlap between the two legal systems (for example in Albania or Georgia). However, in 
all countries, except Slovenia, the judicial sector remains one of the weakest links in the 
entire security system. Many legal reforms end at the point where legislation is adopted, 
while very weak enforcement mechanisms fail to ensure that legislation is actually 
implemented. The reasons are corrupt and incompetent judiciaries, inefficient public 
administrations and weak civil society capacity to monitor these reforms. 

Civil society has undergone remarkable development in recent years, particularly with 
regard to the protection of human rights and media freedoms. Nevertheless, active civil 
society engagement in SSR remains limited, particularly in terms of contributing to the 
development of policy in the security arena. 

The return of displaced persons and refugees, particularly minorities, is an important 
security issue in all post-conflict societies in the regions surveyed, though not an SSR issue 
per se. This is a very slow process, often politically controversial, and its progress is directly 
linked to the success of security reforms (i.e. ensuring the safety of returnees). Weak 
economies make the re-integration of refugees into society even more difficult. 

In the area of arms control and non-proliferation international actors are the driving 
force. They are involved at various levels in regional arms control and confidence building 
activities. There is some overlap between the work of the SEESAC (SEE Clearing House for 
the control of small arms and light weapons), OSCE, NATO and other institutions that are 
active in all three regions. However, progress towards the destruction of landmine 
stockpiles is well advanced, particularly in Albania, Bulgaria, the Former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Anti-corruption activities form a part of good governance and transparency 
initiatives. Strengthening “freedom of information” legislation is a significant challenge in 
efforts to combat corruption, yet such activities have not received adequate emphasis in 
SSR programmes. Domestic Transparency International (TI) branches in the region (notably 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Moldova, and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia) have been 
founded only recently. In Albania - which has one of the region’s most serious corruption 
problems - no TI chapter exists. 

The fight against organized crime is directly linked to other activities in the area of 
police and border-guards reform, or reform of judiciaries. Money laundering is a significant 
problem in this field. There are many programmes in this area, particularly in the former 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Russia. Across the SEE states, the factors that make organised 
crime a problem are the same: their strategic location on Europe’s border with Asia, weak 
and fractured political and legal systems in which organised crime exploits a “single 
criminal space” unlimited by economic, political, ethnic or geographical boundaries, and 
the damaging legacy of early 1990s conflicts. 

Like their counterparts in other countries, Russia’s organized crime groups focus on 
drug trafficking, racketeering, prostitution, smuggling, theft, money laundering, contract 
killing, and the like. The difference in Russia is the deep penetration of organized crime 
into normally licit activities of government and business. This increases the possibility of 
the involvement of organised crime in the trafficking of weapons of mass destruction, or 
even influencing state policy in ways that threaten the security of other countries. 
International multi- and bilateral co-operation is crucial in preventing organised crime 
from penetrating into politics, the civil service and local administrations. 
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Terrorism, terrorist organisations and extremist groups are not characteristic of the 
Baltic states, Slovenia and most of the SEE countries. However, terrorism is a potentially 
destabilising factor in Russia and some of the other CIS countries. Efforts to combat this 
problem are only now receiving greater attention and will require a strong legal framework 
and effective international partnerships. 

Conclusions 

To address the wide array of problems identified by this survey, SSR must incorporate 
a strong developmental emphasis. So far, the international focus has been on post-conflict 
situations, but SSR is also a highly important tool for conflict prevention and peace- 
building across all of the regions surveyed. 

Much international assistance for SSR in SEE and CIS countries continues to focus on 
bilateral training and technical assistance, with little attention to structural and other 
governance reforms or cultural change in the security domain. Most technical assistance 
actually goes for high-tech solutions, largely determined by donor preferences, which are 
often ineffective and ill-suited to needs of beneficiaries. Ideally, all technical assistance 
should be linked to reform-oriented outcomes and serve as a stimulus to changes of 
political culture. 

The obstacles to SSR should not be underestimated. Interior ministries, for instance, 
are politically powerful in many of the former communist states, particularly the CIS. In 
many cases, they have little incentive to change if that means undermining their personal 
political and financial power bases. Many have experienced previous reforms that have 
done little except to introduce new security concepts that are not locally owned. Reforms 
have to take into account this internal opposition. 

One of the most important goals must be to develop an understanding and 
appreciation among security forces of the long-term benefits of reforms. Without that, 
there is little hope for substantial reform. To this end, SSR must entail the strengthening of 
political parties (i.e. a real democratic opposition) that can encourage and facilitate 
dialogues that will lead to a national consensus about the minimum standards for 
governance of the security system. 


Notes 

1. Tanja Petovar has worked for many years, in various capacities, on institution-building 
programmes in southeast Europe: as director of Civil Link in Slovenia, as a Senior Executive of 
International IDEA, Sweden, and as a private consultant to governmental and non-governmental 
institutions in the region. Through her work facilitating the SEEDS Network (South-Eastern Europe 
Democracy Support), she has become closely involved with leading research agencies and think 
tanks in the Balkans. 

2. The three Baltic states are: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; the nine SEE countries are: Albania, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM), 
Moldova, Romania, Serbia and Montenegro (including Kosovo), and Slovenia; and the six CIS states 
are: the Russian Federation, Ukraine, Belarus, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia. The survey did not 
cover the Central and Eastern European countries of Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic and 
Slovakia, all of which are members of the OECD. 

3. The bibliography that follows provides a select bibliography of publications on SSR in the post- 
communist countries. 

4. Other nations that have applied to join NATO are: Albania, Croatia and Macedonia. 
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5. The NATO Washington Summit in April 1999 unveiled the Membership Action Plan (MAP) concept 
that has four essential components: a tailored Annual National Plan (ANP) that identifies key 
targets spanning the political/economic, defence/military, resources, security, and legal 
dimensions of Alliance membership; a feedback mechanism by which NATO members and the 
partner can jointly assess progress; a clearinghouse for co-ordinating security assistance from 
NATO members to the partner; enhanced defence planning at the country level that establishes 
and reviews agreed planning targets. 

6. On April 2, 2004 NATO expanded to include seven new members: Slovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Slovenia, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. During the lengthy ratification process, NATO countries 
sought to appease Russian fears about expansion in different ways. But when four Belgian F-16s 
touched down at a former Soviet military base in Lithuania, Russian officials responded with 
outrage. President Putin later took advantage of German Chancellor Schroder’s one-day visit to 
Moscow to assure the West that Russia does not fear NATO's expansion to the East. 

7. The introduction of new “anti-terror” legislation in parts of Europe and in the US, which has 
undermined civil rights, has been used as a pretext by certain post-communist states to enact new 
policies that undermine human rights and democratic values in the name of ensuring security. 

8. NATO’s Partnership for Peace (PfP) programme has “ensuring democratic control of defence forces” 
as one of its five objectives. The Membership Action Plan (MAP) for aspiring NATO members has 
included detailed requirements under the PfP programmes. The European Union’s PHARE and 
TACIT Democracy Programmes include projects to promote reform of judiciary, oversight by 
legislatures of the military sphere, education of police and border guards, etc. The OSCE and the 
Council of Europe have co-operated to support police reform and access to justice programmes, 
strengthen democratic oversight of reforms, and establish a code of police ethics such as the 
Council of Europe Code of Police Ethics. 

9. In 1994, the OSCE adopted the Code of Conduct on Politico-Military Aspects of Security. While 
reaffirming the principles of the UN Charter, as well as the sovereign right of states, the Code 
contains a number of innovative positions on the democratic political control of military, 
paramilitary and internal security forces, as well as of intelligence services and the police to be an 
indispensable element of stability and security. 

10. For instance, the Legal-Political Assistance Group (LPAG) of the Geneva Centre for the Democratic 
Control of Armed Forces (DCAF), and the US Bar Association. 

11. Prof. Dr. Ljubica Jelusic, “Security Sector Reform in Slovenia: Waging Success and Failure Before the 
End of Transition”, DCAF Conference Paper, Geneva, August 2002, p. 13-14. 

12. Robert Sapronas, “Security Sector Reform in Lithuania: Theory and Practice,” DCAF Conference 
Paper, Geneva, August 2002. 

13. The National Defense Law (1996), Lithuania National Defence Service Law (1998, amended 2000), 
Lithuania Law of Fundamentals of National Security Concept (1996). 

14. In Serbia, for example, Zoran Janjusevic, a security adviser of the assassinated Prime Minster 
Zoran Djindjic and a member of his National Security Council, the body put in place for civil 
oversight of Serbian state security, was a trusted member of Radovan Karadzic’s secret police at the 
height of the Bosnia war. After the war in Bosnia, Janusevic became one of the main suppliers of 
telecommunications equipment to Milosevic’s interior ministry. He was earlier accused of criminal 
activities in his home country of Bosnia. The so-called “Janjusevic-Kolesar affair” brought down 
the Serbian government and raises concerns about the authenticity of Serbian reforms. 

15. See the EC 2003 “Stabilisation and Association Report” published in March 2003. 

16. Under strong pressure from the European Union, the parliaments of Serbia and Montenegro and 
consequently the Yugoslav parliament adopted the Constitutional Charter of the State Union of 
Serbia and Montenegro on February 5, 2003, putting an end to the Yugoslav Federation and opening 
negotiations on a Stabilisation and Association Agreement with the EU. In April 2003, Serbia and 
Montenegro was admitted into the Council of Europe, which was also seen as an act of 
encouragement to continue and intensify co-operation with the ICTY, the fight against organised 
crime and work on economic and political reform. 

17. See the discussion in Aleksei G. Arbatov’s “The National Idea and National Security”, Mirovaia 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia. No. 5 (May) 1998: p. 5-21, and 6 (April) 1998: p.5-19. 

18. See Heiner Hanggi’s paper “Good Governance of the Security Sector: Its Relevance for Confidence 
Building” presented at the Seminar “Practical Confidence-Building Measures: Does Good 
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11.4. OVERVIEW OF REGIONAL SURVEY FINDINGS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS FOR DONORS 


Governance of the Security Sector Matter?” held in New York, October 2002, sponsored by the NGO 
Committee on Disarmament, Peace and Security. 

19. See: Andrei Tsygankov, “From International Institutionalism to Revolutionary Expansionism: The 
Foreign Policy Discourse of Contemporary Russia”, International Studies Quarterly 41: 2 
{November 1997). 
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